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SAYS PUBLIC ADJUSTERS 
FINANCE THEIR CLIENTS 


Insurance Commissioner Thomas B. 
Donaldson Handles Philadelphia 
Adjustment Situation Firmly 








COMMISSIONERS’ CONVENTION 





Pennsylvania Act to Regulate Adjust- 
ments Will Correct Many Evils, 
It is Felt 





The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners is in session this 
week in Louisville, One of the papers 
which will attract most attention among 
fire insurance men was that delivered 
by Commissioner Donaldson, of Penn- 
sylvania, on the subject of licensing 
public claim adjusters. The loss ad- 
justment situation in Philadelphia 
which has been scandalous was dis- 
cussed without gloves by the commis- 
sioner. He had a lot to say, too, about 
public adjusters and salvage men. 

Gives Definitions 


Mr. Donaldson began his paper with 
a series of definitions. The public ad- 
juster invariably represents the in- 
sured. He defined a company adjuster 
as a salaried man exclusively serving 
the companies. Company adjusters 
may be Bureau employes or may work 
directly from home or branch offices. 
An independent adjuster is one who 
invariably serves the companies. “In 
rare instances he may adjust for the 
insured,” he said. 

A Pennsylvania law, which first be- 
came effective this year, and which re- 
quires all public adjusters of losses or 
claims arising out of policies of insur- 
ance to qualify for an annual license, 
furnished the peg on which Mr. Donald- 
son hung his paper. The law does not 
in direct language deny a license to 
any person engaged in the salvage 
business, or one engaged as agent or 
broker, but such was the Department’s 
intent when the act was drafted. 

The law provides that an agent or 
broker may, without being paid, adjust 
aloss on a risk written by him without 
pay. Nothing is said as to salvage. 

A Test Suit 


Mr. Donaldson has refused to issue 
an adjuster’s license to a brokerage 
house, and a test suit is now in court. 
He is convinced that the vast majority 
of brokers and agents want to keep the 
business clean and agree absolutely that 
if adjusting is a business it is a busi- 
hess of itself, and there should be no 
Merging of adjusting, salvaging and 
Placing of risks, 


(Continued on page 18) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


-PHCENIX « 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LT® OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
i and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 

















“AMERICA’S OLDEST FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY” 


1792 1921 





| es $5,000,900 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


























1867 1921 


THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 





Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 








For information address: Home Office, Des Moines 














“" wonder the act. of Congress, March 3, 1879 
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WHOLESALE INSURANCE 
PLAN OF PRUDENTIAL 


Company Perfects Arrangement for 
Handling Groups of Employes, 
Numbering From 20 to 49 




















ONE YEAR TERM POLICIES 





Protection to Employes By Simple 
Transaction; Low Net Cost 
to Employer 





Credit is promptly accorded any plan 
which will help to humanize and make 
cordial the relations between employer 
and employe. 

Some of the great life insurance com- 
panies have secured a niche in the 
business Hall of Fame through what is 


known as group life insurance. Un- 
der this plan an employer, by a single 
business transaction, can give insur- 


ance protection to all his employes. 

The system is simple, and the net cost 
to the employer so low as to constitute 
a negligible addition to overhead ex- 
pense. 

How New Plan Differs From Group 

Many going, growing business organi- 
zations have been debarred from taking 
advantage of this factor because the 
Law says, in defining Group Insurance, 
“Not less than fifty employes may be 
insured.” 

To meet this situation The Prudential 
is now presenting its new wholesale 
insurance plan, under which groups of 
employes numbering twenty to forty- 
nine may be covered, 

Wholesale insurance differs from 
Group Insurance in detail but is essen- 
tially the same in principle. 

The employer endorses the plan, 
which may cover all employes for the 
same initial amount, or the amount 
may be graded for length of service. 

Each employe signs an individual ap- 
plication and, if acceptable as insur- 
ance risk, separate policy will be is- 
sued, subject to renewal at the original 


low premium scale if he remains with 
the employer, or insurance may be con- 
verted into a regular form of policy. 
Liberal Features 

Disability, and other liberal provi- 
sions appear in policies issued under 
this plan. 

President Dryden has sent the fol- 
lowing letter to its field force: 

Gentlemen: I take pleasure in advis- 
ing you that we have perfected a plan 
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for handling groups of employes num- 
bering from 20 to 49, which, as you 
know, cannot be covered under our 
regular Group policy. 

This “Wholesale Insurance” will be 
in the form of One-Year Term policies, 
with a special renewal option under 
which they may be renewed from year 
to year while the employee remains in 
the service of the employer. Upon 
leaving such service the special con- 
version option provides for continuing 
the insurance, if the employe so de- 
sires, under a regular life or endowment 
policy, without any further evidence of 
insurability. 

In event of termination of service, 
policy will remain in force until the 
expiry,of.the.period for which premium 
has © paid, no refund of unearned 
premium being allowed. For this rea- 
son, many employers will prefer to pay 
premittms on a quarterly basis. 

The following rules will guide you in 
soliciting this form of business: 

1. Peuding the printing of special ap- 
plication forms, the Intermediate form, 
modified as per specimen attached, may 
be used. Each employe must complete 
and sign an application. 

2. No insurance will be granted for 
less than $500 on any individual, nor 
for more than $5,000. 

3. No special amounts for members 
of a firm or officers of a company will 
be allowed under any circumstances. 

4. The following rules as to medical 
examination will apply, except as noted 
in section 6: 

Amount of insurance $500 to $1,000— 
at ages 50 or under, no examination 
unless required by statute. At ages 
over 50, Intermediate medical examina- 
tion. 

Above $1,000 but not exceeding $2,000 

Intermediate medical examination 
(without urinalysis) at all ages, 

Above $2,000—regular medical exam- 
ination (with urinalysis), Form 72, at 
all ages. 

In any case below $2,000 full medica! 
examination may be required at the dis- 
cretion of the Company. 

Cost of medical fees will be assumed 
by the Company. 

5. In all cases the Agent’s General 
Report on the reverse of the applica- 
tion should be completed, whether an 
examination is necessary or not. 

If some of the risks (which would be 
submitted to the company under the 
above rules with Agent’s report or In- 
termediate examination only) impress 
the agent as being undesirable, he 
should state the reasons for his opinion, 
suggesting full medical examination. 

6. A plan of insurance may be adopt- 
ed providing for increases with dura- 
tion of service, where the plan applies 
uniformly to all individuals. Each such 


increase must be not less than $250, | 


as an additional policy would be issued 
therefor, and such increases will be 
allowed without further evidence of in- 
surability. In these cases, the com- 
mencing amount of insurance under the 
plan adopted w#l be used to deter- 
mine whether and what kind of medical 
examination will be necessary in ac- 
cordance with the rules given above. 
Where, however, the ultimate amount 
of insurance under the plan exceeds 
$3,000, regular medical examinations of 
all employes will be required in the 
first instance or originally. 

7. In the event of one or more em- 
ployes proving impaired risks, instead 
of refusing insurance, an appropriate 
extra premium will be charged and the 
insurance granted, unless medical evi- 
dence proves the risk to be exceptional- 
ly undesirable. 

8. In certain. cases occupational ex- 
tra premiums may be necessary. These 
would be charged on those employes 
subject to the extra hazard. The appli- 
cation, therefore, should show the exact 
nature of the individual’s occupation. 

9. Full premium must be paid by the 
employer. 

10, Premiums may be paid either an- 
nually, semi-annually or quarterly. No 
monthly premiums will be accepted un- 
der this form of insurance. To obtain 
the semi-annual premium add four per 
cent and divide by two, and for quarter- 
ly premium add six per cent and di- 
vide by four. 

Leaflet giving annual premiums is 
enclosed. 

11. Signature of employer should be 
secured on employer’s application form 
and endeavor should be made to collect 
from him twenty-five per cent of the 
approximate first annual premium, for 
which binding receipt will be issued. 

12. An individual policy will be is- 
sued to each employe in the group. 

13. In the event of additional policies 
being required under a length-of-service 
plan, or of new insurances on addi- 
tional employes, which would take ef- 
fect at odd dates within policy year, 
such policies will be issued bearing 
date of net premium due date, whether 
such due date be quarterly, semi-annual 
or annual. Should employer desire to 
have insurance become effective before 
date as provided for above, the inter- 
vening period can be covered by Pre- 
liminary Term, and policy dated ac- 
cordingly. Rates for such Preliminary 
Term will be proportionate parts of the 
Wholesale Insurance rates. 

Where employer desires a length-of- 
service plan involving the issuance of 
new policies of $250 or more, applica- 
tions will be prepared at this office and 
forwarded to district office with the 
policy, so that completion of applica- 
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In Its 77th 
Year 


Protection Plus 


far-sightedness is 


Preeminently STATE MUTUAL 


Our agency organization places honest service rendered the acme 
of all insurance attainment. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 






tion. 


CO-OPERATION 


HE INDIVIDUAL PRODUC- 
TION of more than 15 per cent 
of our 1920 representatives was in 
excess of a quarter million dollars 
of paid for insurance. 

We believe that this remark- 
able record is largely due to our 
effective plans of agency co-opera- 


Every new man who is added to 
our ranks is carefully selected, con- 
tracts with us upon a full-time 
basis and has the advantage of an 
intensive course in life insurance 
training at the home office. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 





No. 27 
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tion, collection of premium, and deliv- 
ery of policy can be covered in one 
interview. 





SEVENTY MEMBERS IN CLUB 

There were seventy members of the 
field force of the International Life 
qualified for the $125,000 Club of that 
company this year. The same number 
qualified for the 1919-20 year. Kellie M. 
Roach, state agent for Oklahoma, paid 
for $2,428,449 during the club year, 
which ended June 30, 1921, the result 
of which he was elected president of 


the club, J. V. Keenan, Kansas City, 
was elected first vice-president with a 


production of $1,015,343; Charles A. 
Parsons, of Oklahoma, was elected see- 
ond vice-president with a production of 
$631,832; O. L. Gambrel, of Denver, was 
elected third vice-president with a pro- 
duction of $579,000; A. G. Hall was 
elected fourth vice-president with a pro- 
duction of $524,122; Judson Drennan, of 
East St. Louis, was elected fifth vice 
president with a production of $518,031. 
The total production of the ciub men- 


bers during the year was $18,757,965. 








——— 


MR. SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT: 


Do you want to secure a General Agency for yourself? If so, read 
this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 





A $5,000 Policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
guarantees 


FIRST, that in case cf death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 


Policy, will be paid. 


SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or 
double the face of the Policy, will be paid. 


THIRD, that in case of death from certain specified accident, $15,000, 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. ‘ 


’ FOURTH, that in case of total disability as a result of accidental 
injury, the Company will pay direct to the insured at the rate of $50 
PER WEEK during such disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, after 
which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER WEEK 
throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 


Annual Premium, Age 35, Ordinary Life, $128.05. Twenty Payment 
Life, $167.10. Twenty Year Endowment, $235.10. enty Paym 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 
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Jesse R. Clark Dies 
In Michigan Hospital 


DOMINANT INSURANCE FIGURE 


Fifteen Years President of Union Cen- 
tral; Farm Loan and Amortization 
Achievement 


Jesse R. Clark, president of the 
Union Central Life, and one of the 
most distinguished figures in life insur- 
ance, died in Petoskey Hospital, Petos- 
key, Mich., on September 24, following 
a stroke of paralysis. He was stricken 
on September 4 as he was leaving the 
waters of Little Traverse Bay, follow- 
ing a swim. At the time he collapsed 
on the beach and was removed to the 
hospital. 

News of the critical illness of Mr. 
Clark was quickly communicated to the 
ranks of insurance men when word 
was flashed to the Cleveland convention 


JESSE R. CLARK 


of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, the information being 
made public by John L. Shuff, Cincin- 
nati general agent of the company, 
shortly after he was elected president 
of the National Association and while 
he was addressing the convention. Mr. 
Clark had many friends among the dele- 
gates and the news caused widespread 
regret. A telegram of sympathy was 
immediately despatched to him, which 
he read on his sickbed. with much 
pleasure. 


President For Fifteen Years 

_Mr. Clark spent most of his business 
life with the Union Central and did his 
Share to place that great company in 
the front rank. For many years he 
Was its treasurer and for fifteen years 
its president. He more than any other 
man was responsible for its marvelous 
farm loan system; and also for the 
amortization plan. He was just as 
great a financier as he was an under- 
Writer, while his personality drew the 
agency force into a close communion 
the dominant trait of which has been 
loyalty. 

As Seen By Charles B. Knight 

Among the general agents who re- 
garded Mr. Clark as both “chief” and 
personal friend is Charles B. Knight, of 
New York City, Asked for an estimate 
of the late president of the Union Cen- 
tral Mr. Knight said: 

Mr. Clark had the courage of his 
convictions and always maintained that 


(Continued on page 11) 
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FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
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REDUCING TURN- 
OVER OF FIELD MEN 


Campaign of Metropolitan Life From 
Second Vice-President Gaston’s 
Office Effective 





TYPE OF MEN WHO MAKE GOOD 





Preference Given to Husbands and 
Fathers; Early Salesmanship 
Experience Great Help 





Second Vice-President Gaston, of the 
Metropolitan Life, is conducting an edu- 
cational campaign among the managers 
in the field with the purpose of decreas- 
ing the turn-over of the agency force. 
This “Turn-Over” among the, roughly 
speaking, 15,000 field men, all of whom 
are whole time men as the Metropolitan 
force is organized, is of considerable 
importance, and the suggestion which 
Mr. Gaston is making may be just as 
good for other lines of business with a 
large force as for an industrial or other 
life insurance company. 

The method which Mr. Gaston has 
adopted consists of sending to company 
managers a series of letters considering 
the “turn-over” and how to minimize 
it from different angles, and as he said 
in his first letter, “We shall periodical- 
ly, at short intervals, write to you about 
‘turn-over’ and what we have found to 
be the law of average with respect to 
men of various significant character- 
istics.” 

Standing by Territories Data 

For a beginning Mr. Gaston has as- 
sembled information showing the stand- 
ing by company territories, of those 
districts which, during the six months 
ending June, 1921, had a change in their 
agency force amounting to one-sixth or 
less of the staff, due to resignations, 
voluntary or by request, and dismissals. 
In some large districts there have heen 
no changes and in the Middle West 
Territory, which includes Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky and West Virginia, there have 
been eighteen in which the “turn-over” 
has not exceeded one-sixth-of the staff. 
In the Southwestern Territory, taking 
in seven Southwestern states, there are 
sixteen; in Canada there are seventeen: 
in New York State, the Empire State 
Territory, there are thirty-three and in 
this territory there are fourteen in 
which there have been no changes 
whatever in the first six months of the 
year. In the Great Western Territory 
there were twenty-three which come 
within the one-sixth percentage witn 
four in which there have been no 
changes. In the Middle Atlantic Terri- 
tory, which takes in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, there were forty-two in the 
one-sixth limit with five in which there 
have been no agency changes. In the 
Southern Territory there were twenty- 
two and in New England forty-five, all 
of which shows a considerable improve- 


. ment as compared with previous years. 


Letters Brief 
The letters which Mr. Gaston has be- 
gun to send out and which in Gue course 
he will send to all districts, are brief 
and have these topics: “On Being In- 
formed;” “Organization Turn-over;” 


“The Father Versus the Childless 
Man;” “Age Limits of Wise Appoint- 
ments;” The Floater—The Unadapt- 


able;” “The Previous Salary;” “Ths 
Previous Occupation;” “The Man Out 
of a Job—Who Shall Take the Initia- 
tive;” “Nationality.” In these, when 
completed, will be summarized the re- 
sults of the experience of the company 
as determined by a very comprehensive 
analysis. In one letter Mr. Gaston 
says “The smooth-runaing, effective 
organization 19rmally ruts with a low 
turn-over.” 

“Experience so needful for any large 
measure of success in insurance sales- 
manship is dependent upon leugth of 
service; as turn-over increases, the 
average period of experience decreases 
in reverse ratio.” 




































In Assets In Business Placed In Service to the Public 
Greatest | In Income Greatest | In Business Gained Greatest / In Reduction of Mortality 
In Gain of Each In Business in Force 


es 








FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 


Business Statement, December 31, 1920 


Assets ® ba = - - ~ = ool ~ 
Larger than those of any other C, ompany in the World. 
Increase in Assets during 1920 


: $980,913,087.17 


‘ . : $116,091,262.62 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 
Liabilities - - - - : : - - - $947,465,234.24 
Surplus - - - - : - - - . - $33,447,852.93 
Ordinary (annual Premium) Life Insurance Paid for in 1920 $1,062,389,929 
ore than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 
Industrial (weekly Premium) Insurance Paid for in 1929 . $589,560,231 
ore than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 
Total Insurance Placed and Paid for in 1929 - - . $1,651,950,151 
The largest amount placed in Company in the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1920 : - $1,036,360,080 
has ever been gained in one year by 


pron C ompany in the World. 
The Company GAINED more insurance in force both in 1919 and in 1920 than 
any other Company WROTE. 


$6,380,012,514 
23,899,997 
2,129,326 


one claim paid for every 28 second 


312,689 
of 8 hours. 





S$ of each business day 


. ° ° - $81,257,393.79 
bolicy-holders averaged $556.86 a minute 


Payments to of each business day of 


8 hours. 


Reduction in general mortality at ages 
Typhoid reduction, 72 

19 per cent. ; 

children, over 

[In general reduction 


1 to 74 in 
per cent.; 
Bright's disease, 
28 per cent. 


9 years, 22.7 Per cent. 
Tuberculosis, 40 per cent.; Heart disease over 
ber cent. ; Infectious diseases of 














- $11,000,000 
in 1920, free of charge to sick Indus. 
sits to Persons insured 





— 


Bringing the total distribution to over 213,000,000, exclusive of 
magazine, of which over 18,000,000 







Ci ompany’s health 
re annually distributed. 





In Health and Welfare Work 
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Founded ' 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 





therein all hope fer America lies.” 


the provision for his own old age. 


Vice-President Coolidge says: “Look well then to the hearthstone; 


The man who is looking well to his hearthstone is very apt to take 
out an endowment policy. It will carry out his purposes for his home 
if he dies, and it will also keep the fire on his hearth in his own old age. 

And it is an unselfish policy, for it does not shift upon his children 








Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 


Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 
termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
and permanent disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 
reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 
Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Availa 
time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 
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Under the heading “The Father Ver- 
sus the Childless Man” Mr. Gaston 
says: é 

“The man who assumes family re- 
sponsibilities is usually the man of in 
itiative and self-confidence. He is a 
harder worker for his needs as regards 
income are such as to supply an urge 
which finds nv excuse in fatigue or al- 
lurements. The father’s own needs for 
insurance protection for his little ones 
assure his maximum appreciation of 
the need of insurance for others.” 

Age Limits 

In discussing “Age Limits” Mr. Gas- 
ton said: 

“In general men under 26 years of 
age are not yet settled; they have not 
yet had time to find out just what they 
want most to do. With all other fac- 
tors equal give a strong preference to 
the husband and father, und the man 
in his 30’s.” 

In another letter he said: 

“Insurance is not a hundred-yara 
dash, it’s a marathon, and while the 
floater has the ability, he doesn’t have 
the grit for a long run. . - In nomi- 
nating agents select men whose prev- 
ious employments have ranged from 
two to five years or longer.” 

Previous Occupation 

Under the heading of “Previous Qc- 
cupation” Mr. Gaston says: 

“In selecting a salesman we are 
naturally and very properly predisposed 
to men with good salesmauship ex- 
perience, and this attitude is supported 
by the experience of the company. The 
company’s experience has been most 
favorable with traveling salesmen of 
the various specified kinds, and also 
with clerks (selling over the counter). 
... . Our experience has been favor- 
able with resyect to the permanency 
of those who had previously don2 the 
harder and more monotonous types of 
work.” 

Under the heading of “Who Shall 
Take the Initiative?” he says: 

“It is a mistake to wait for somsonc 
to apply. It is much better for the 
manager to take the initiative so far 
as having always on his list a good 
man. This requires salesmanship, but 
the manager is a good salesman.” 

It is Mr. Gaston’s belief that by this 
series of short, personal talks with the 
managers, directing each talk at a par- 
ticular point in an agent’s qualifica- 
tions, the strengthening of the field 
staff will result. 


— 


Reminiscent Greeting 
Of Sidney A. Foster 


WRITES ROYAL UNION AGENTS 
First Secretary of Company Established 
in 1884 Voices His Gratitude to 
Associates 


“On the twenty-first day of Septem- 
ber, 1884, were begun the preliminaries 
resulting in the successful establisk- 
ment of the Royal Union Mutual Life. 

“Thirty-seven years seems a long 
time when looking forward, but to my 
memory the time seems only a few 
years at the longest. 

“The success of the company has 
been the one central business aspect 
of my life, and as the pioneer organizer, 
I have the sense of deepest gratitude 
to my associates in the management for 
their ability, untiring devotion official- 
ly, and unvarying friendship personally: 
to the men who believed in the ulti- 
mate success of the organization and 
loyally carried their convictions of con- 
fidence into the field and gathered the 
business; and lastly, but no less sin- 
cere, my personal and official acknowl- 
edgment to the friends who became 
patrons and the patrons who have be- 
come friends, as testified by more than 
forty | thousand contributors whose 
names are now on the policy roll of the 
Royal Union Mutual Life. 

“T am not. referring herein to any 
statistics showing the growth and size 
of the company. The public records 
show all that; but the records cannct 
show the heart throbs of anxiety and 
the burdens of responsibility borne 
through all the initial foundation lay- 
ing which was made so substantial, that 
the crowning accomplishments met each 
and every liability to its patrons fully, 
punctually and gladly through all the 
vicissitudes of all the years. 

“IT am proud that I was its first Sec- 
retary; proud of the record the com- 
pany has made; proud of my associates 
in office and field in whatever capacity; 
and send this anniversary greeting to 
you with a heart full of loyalty in tho 








words for over Seventy Years. 
the years to come. 





For Over Seventy Years 


On August 1, 1851, the Massachusetts Mutual issued its first policy. 
From that day to this its constant endeavor has been to furnish the best 
possible life insurance protection at the lowest possible net cost. That 
it has succeeded is shown by the enviable reputation which the Company 
enjoys among those who buy insurance and among those who sell it. 
Efficient service and a square deal for everyone have been its watch- 


They will be its watchwords throughout 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 
eS! 


MUTUAL 











present, a loyalty to be demonstrated 
by continued service for higher accom- 
plishments on my part and your part as 
we enjoy our loyal relationship to a 
company that I, who know its inside 
and observe its outward importance as 
being in every department of efficiency 
and trustworthiness the equal of any 
life insurance company on earth.” 

The company has assets of more than 
$10,000,000, and insurance in force of 
more than $65,000,000. 





TO HONOR PRESIDENT HEYE 

As a suitable recognition of more 
than thirty-two years of service in be- 
half of The Guardian Life of America, 
of which he is now about to complete 
his first year as president, October 
has been designated as “President's 
Month” in honor of President Carl 
Heye. A unique plan has been devised 
by which Guardian field men are to 
send replicas of varied colored roses 
with the applications they write during 
“President’s Month.” A pink roSe signi- 
fies an application for less than $5,000; 
a red rose, from $5,000 to $10,000; and 
a yellow rose, $10,000 or over. At the 
end of the month a bouquet of these 
flowers is to be presented to Mr. Heye 
in a vase on which will appear the 
names of each representative who wrote 
$25,000 or more of examined business 
during October. 





“What is the one thing 
above all others that has 
developed life insurance 
writers?” asks Thomas A. 
Buckner, vice-president of 
the New York Life. He answers this 
query as follows: 

I think the factor that has had most 
to do with the development of indi- 
vidual New York Life writers is the 
Club idea. Twenty-five years ago the 
men who could annually pay for $100,- 
000 insurance were rare. They were 
regarded as large insurance writers. 
And a $200,000 writer was a wonder. 
Nowadays between six and seven hun- 
dred agents of this Company in all sorts 
of localities, in cities, towns and vil- 
lages individually pay for from $200,- 
000 to several millions. 

Now it was not reading books that 
worked this revolution. It was not 
reading life insurance papers, good as 
they are. It was not sitting down and 
talking with others in the same town 


What 
Develops 
Agents? 


and same vicinity who met the same 
people and worked under the same cir- 
cumstances and conditions. Not at all 
A man’s family and his neighbors may 
be very good associates, but he will not 
develop, or improve much, unless he 
gets out of and beyond such limited 
environment. 

We are broadened by travel. We are 
educated by going away from home. 
We learn by meeting others in our line 
of work, by listening to their methods, 
hearing them tell how they have han- 
dled and overcome this, that, and the 
other difficulty, comparing their me- 
thods with our own, and, where ours 
are at fault, improving ours. 

Man is a gregarious animal. 
to flock with others. His competitive 
spirit is aroused. He is as good as the 
next one and he will show them that 
he is! 

That is the spirit of the Clubs. It is 
that spirit that inspires a thousand dol- 
lar writer, develops him, and ultimately 
makes of him the writer of BIG cases. 
We have many such in our ranks, and, 
to a man, we believe that each would 
say, if asked, that the greatest factor 
in his development was Club member- 
ship in the New York Life. 


He likos 





KORRADY WRITES $100,000 CASE 

Among the large applications re- 
ceived by the Missouri State Life re- 
cently was one for $100,000 from Karl 
B. Korrady, manager of the Chicago 
branch office of that company. Busi- 
ness in the Chicago office is looking 
up says the Missouri State Life—“over 
$3,000,000 written in the first eight 
months and K. B. K. is just getting 
ready to start.” 








WANTED 


Salaried Agency Supervisor 


An experienced, aggressive Life Insur- 
pane Salesman under 35, for a big agency 
ocated in 

NEW YORK STATE 

College Graduate preferred, but not 
essential. 

A man who has a big vision; is willing 
to work to realize it, so as to deserve 
larger and larger responsibilities, and a 
bigger and bigger income is wanted. 

Address, with full business history, 

Agency Supervisor, care of 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 




















Confidence - Ability - Service 
* The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
; 87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 
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Clifton Maloney Made 
Philadelphia Life Head 


SON OF THE LATE PRESIDENT 





Began as Attorney for Agency Depart- 
ment of Company; Jackson 
Maloney Vice-President 





At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Philadelphia Life, the vacan- 
cy in the presidency and the voard of 
directors, caused by the recent death 
of Andrew Jackson Maloney, was filled 
by electing his son, Clifton Maloney, 
president, who was the vice-president, 
and electing the decedent’s son, Jack- 
son Maloney, a member of the board 
and vice-president of the company. He 
was manager of agencies. The sons 
are native and life-long residents of 
Philadelphia; they have been identified 
with the management of the company 
from its inception, are well known and 
stand high in financial and business 
circles and in the estimation of the 
community. 

The newly elected president is a di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Life since 
November 18, 1908, and he has been 
capably serving as vice-president since 
January 20, 1909. He has been asso- 
ciated with the company from its start 
in a legal capacity, at first as attorney 
for the agency department and sub- 
sequently as one of the attorneys for 
the corporation. Since December 19, 
1919, he has been taking an active part 
in the administration of the company’s 
affairs in the capacity of vice-president 
and is thoroughly versed in the details 
of life underwriting. As was the father, 
President Clifton Maloney is endowed 
with sterling characteristics and the 
faculty of gaining and holding the 
confidence and regard of all with whom 
he comes in touch. Since he became 
intimately acquainted with his associ- 
ates in the management as active vice- 
president and with the office staff and 
field representatives the relations have 
been mutually kindly and friendly and 
marked by hearty co-operation. Upon 
entering upon the duties of chief ex- 
ecutive he made it known that he shall 
insist upon the perpetuation of the 
rule which has always: governed the 
business of the company that strict in- 
tegrity and honorable dealing must 
feature every transaction in all depart- 
ments. 

President Clifton Maloney was edu- 
cated in the Philadelphia public schools, 


he was graduated at the college de- 
partment of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1892 and at the law school 
in 1895, wheréupon he at once entered 
upon the active practice of the profes- 
sion, giving special attention to the 
civil, corporation and state law branch- . 
es and acquiring an influential clien- 
tele, embracing a number of financial 
institutions, representative business en- 
terprises and large estates. As presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Life he will 
devote close and undivided attention 
to the administration of the affairs of 
the company. 

_Jackson Maloney, the newly elected 
director and vice-president, associated 
with the Philadelphia Life in 1905 when 
nineteen years of age and he took 
charge of the contract department. The 
signal innate forte evinced of devising 
and putting into successful operation 
unique business getting and holding 
plans soon placed him at the head of 
the agency department, which has 


since continued under his personal di- 
rection as manager of agencies. He 
unhesitatingly attributes the steady 
and solid growth of the company’s busi- 
ness to the fervent goodwill and hearty 
co-operation of the field force in carry- 
ing out measures and methods intro- 
duced. While he is vigilant in circum- 
specting the amount and kind of busi- 
ness furnished by agents, he is equally 
attentive to their individual needs and 
welfare and he always willingly en- 
courages and aids the endeavors of 
faithful workers. With the aim of pro- 
moting friendly intercourse and com- 
petition in the agency ranks in secur- 
ing business he founded the Plico Club, 
which has developed into an organiza- 
tion of over 500 hustling and successful 
business getters with a local Plico 
Club at each of the district and gen- 
eral agencies in fifteen states and the 
District of Columbia. 

After an erudition in the Philadel- 
phia public schools and at Haverford 
College, Jackson Maloney travelled 
European countries in connection with 
mercantile lines previous to taking up 
the insurance profession. 





TALKS GROUP IN BUFFALO 





W. I. King, Connecticut General, Prin- 
cipal Speaker at Opening Meeting 
of Local Association 





The Buffalo Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation began its program for the year 
with a luncheon on September 15th, 
President Turgeon in the chair. About 
sixty members were present and six 
new members elected. F. A. G. Merrill, 
who was one of the delegates to the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers at Cleveland, was called upon for a 
brief report of one of the sessions 
which he gave. He also commented 
on the good work of the state associa- 
tion of which he is a member, and 
showed how its work was helping each 
and every individual life insurance man 
in the state, by raising the standards 
and eliminating practices which retard 
the progress of earnest workers. - 

W. I. King, secretary of the group 
insurance depar:ment of the Connecti- 
cut General, gave an interesting address 
on group insurance, showing how it is 
handled by agents and the results ac- 
complished to the employer and insured. 
His talk was clear and readily under- 
standable even by those not familiar 
with that branch of the business. The 
intense interest of the members was 
manifested by the volley of questions 
fired at him at the close of his address. 

The association plans a big meeting 
ouce a month during the winter with 
some of the best life insurance men of 
the country on the programs. 





MORE LAND FOR EQUITABLE 





Holdings in Seventh Avenue Section; 
Property Is Close to Pennsylvania 
Station 





The New York “Times” on Saturday 
printed in its real estate column this 
additional information relative to the 
Equitable’s up-town real estate pur- 
chases: 

The Equitable Life Assurance Com- 
pany, which on Wednesday last an- 
nounced its intention of abandoning its 
present headquarters in the Equitable 
Building at 120 Broadway and building 
a new home uptown, has secured ad- 
ditional properties to the block front on 
the east side of Seventh Avenue, be- 
tween Thirty-first and Thirty-second 
Streets. 

Here the company expects to erect a 
monumental structure to accommodate 
its operating force of over 2,000 em- 
ployes now located on lower Broadway. 

The larger part of the Seventh Ave- 
nue block front taken was the property 
of the Stuyvesant Realty Company, a 
holding concern for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which accumulated all the 
properties for the company when it was 
ee to build the station improve- 
ment. 


CONTROL IOWA LIFE 





J. O. Laugman, of International Life & 
Trust of Moline, and Associates, 
Hint at Merger 





J. O. Laugman, president of the Inter- 
national Life & Trust of Moline, IIl., 
and associates now own a controlling 
interest in the Iowa Life of Waterloc. 
The “Journal of Commerce” says: 

“No immediate change is contem- 
plated in the Iowa, but it is possible 
that the two companies will be com- 
bined eventually. 

“Mr. Laugman declared that recent 
court proceedings against the Interna- 
tional Life brought by stockholders were 
chiefly due to rumors coming from one 
dissatisfied agent whose contract was 
recently cancelled. The International 
Life & Trust has assets of $300,000, 
capital of $100,000 and reserve of $139,- 
000. The Iowa Life has capital and 
— of $107,000 and reserve of $470,- 











“HOME LIFE 


! INSURANCE CO. 

| NEW YORK 

| WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 








The 61st Annual Statement | 
| shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The | 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents | 
256 Broadway New York | 








Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums: 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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Business Is Good With 
The Bankers Life 


New Business for the 
first six months of 
1921 shows a total of 
$70,000,000 
as compared with 
$56,000,000 
for the first six 
months of 1920 


Bankers Life 
Company 


Des Moines - - Iowa 
Geo. Kuhns, President 


























GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL} 











1851 ° 





Seventieth 
Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
& Pittsfield, Mass. 
uring this long span of years the C ha i high 
reputation for fair and honorable dealing ste poliayhaldane om agen 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 
WINFIELD 8S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


1921 
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OuttoGet Goat Of | 
Commissioner Lindquist 


IRATE 





INSURANCE PRESIDENT 





Austin, of North American Life & Cas- 
ualty, Doesn’t Like Department 
Head’s Paper 





7. H. Austin, president of the North 
American Life & Casualty of Minne- 
apolis, has declared war on Commis- 
sioner Lindquist of Minnesota as a re- 
sult of the address delivered by the 
commissioner at the insurance commis- 
sioner’s meeting at Louisville this 
week, in which he criticized very se- 
yerely the practices of many accident 
and health companies, both as to pol- 
iey forms and adjustment practices, 
declaring that there were impositions 
practiced, especially on the foreign 
horn. which tended to offset the effects 
of the Amer.canization campaigns and 
made them naturally resentful age:nst 
s government which would allow such 
things. Austin announces that it is to 
be a “fight to a finish.” 

Mr. Austin charges Commissioner 
Lindquist with bad faith, alleging that 
the Commissioner had sought his as- 
sistance in the preparation of material 
for this address and had secured much 
data from his office, and that he was 
therefore greatly surprised to see what 
he alleges is an incomplete renort- of 
one of the policies issued by his com- 
pany cited as one of the “horrible ex- 
amples” in Lindquist’s address. He 
says that the policy in question has 
been approved by the Minnesota de- 
partment and that he has in his files 
a complimentary letter from the com- 
missioner in regard to it. 

He also reviews Commissioner Lind- 
quist’s unsuccessful effort ts put 
through a “so-called standard policy 
law” for accident and health companies 
at the last session of the Minnesota 
legislature, and charges that this ad- 
dress is an effort to “put it over’ with 
the commissioners and secure their ap- 
proval for his plan. 





MUTUAL LIFE WOMEN AGENTS 

The Mutual Life has nearly 500 wom- 
en representatives. Speaking of their 
fitness to occupy the position of agent, 
“Points” of the Mutual Life says: 
There is no question that women are 
more successful in dealing with women. 
They know the mind of woman, they 
know her needs, they obtain her full 
confidence, and they have easier and 
more intimate access in canvassing 
thana man can. The volume of life in- 
surance that is issued to women—self- 
supporting women, wives, wealthy wom- 
en—increases year by year, as the num- 
ber of women increases who engage in 
the professions and in business; and 
therefore the work of women in a life 
insurance organization is increasing in 
magnitude and importance. But it is 
hot alone in soliciting women that wom- 
en representatives are successful. The 
woman who is old enough to have ob- 
Served the sore plight of families that 
were left without life insurance protec- 
tion is able authoritatively to present 
the insurance argument to husbands, 
for she speaks as one of the sex that 
suffers most when life insurance is ab- 
Sent; and for the same reason she is 
able to enlist the support of wives to 
reinforce her efforts with the husbands, 
“Many an application which a woman 
Writes is secured through the wife’s 
co-operation. 





EQUIOWA ELECTS SWISHER 

_A. Swisher, Jr., the editor of 
Equiowa, the home organ of the Equit- 
able Life of Iowa, has been elected as- 
ett secretary of the company. Mr. 

isher is in charge of the service de- 
@artment and his promotion is well- 
‘deserved. The company also announces 


the appointment of R. C. McCankie as 
, Sesistant actuary. 





FOUR YEARS ADDED TO LIFE 





A Talk by Assistant Medical Director 
of New York Life Insurance 
Company 





At a recent meeting of New York 
Life representatives Assistant Medical 
Director Hobbs spoke of changes in 
mortality percentages during the past 
decade both among the general popuia- 
tion and in the experience of the com- 
pany. In twenty-five years the average 
of human life has increased four years 
This saving has been among the 
younger lives, the stress of modern 
existence still taking full toll among 
the older. Typhoid fever is fast disap- 
pearing. Tuberculosis shows a remark- 
able improvement. In 1919 it occu- 
pied first place among our causes of 
death with 14% per cent of the total. 
In 1920, fourth place, with 74 per cent. 
3rights disease is in fifth place instead 
of third. Probably the early study of 
blood pressures has enabled us to an- 
ticipate more serious conditions. Heart 
disease is not decreasing and the rav- 
ages of cancer are increasingly more 
apparent. During two years of the 
Great War the U. S. lost 80,000 soldiers 
and 180,000 of its people died of cancer, 
one in every ten, dying over 40 years 
of age. Yet cancer is not communicable, 
not hereditary and not constitutional. 
Company representatives are urged to 
take part in health activities in their 
communities looking to better sanita- 
tion, better water supplies, better 
school and factory conditions. Spread 
the doctrine of “How to Keep Well.” 


Dr. Hobbs also spoke of the test 
meal in glycosuria cases as enabling ¢ 
better offer but not necessarily standard 
insurance when the result is satisfac- 
torv, ard of Prohibition as not long 
enough in vogue for the company to 
change its viewpoint in regard to the 
influence of alcohol on mortality. 


Many Advantages Of 
Life Insurance Man 


DON’T RUN IN ONE FURROW 





Being in Position to Select Just Who 
He Will Talk to is Worth 
Much 





We sometimes wonder if life insur- 
ance men generally appreciate their 
great advantages. We realize that 
there are many unique features in life 
insurance salesmanship: the unusual 
satisfaction which comes from the 
knowledge that we are serving one of 
the most important of all human needs; 
the fact that a man can engage in life 
insurance with no other assets than 
his ability and his energy; the com- 
manding position in the community ac- 
corded to the life man; these and many 
other characteristics make life insur- 
ance a highly desirable occupation. 
Still another great advantage, particu- 
larly valuable right now, is the freedom 
which the insurance agent enjoys in 
the selection of his clients, says the 
Peoria Life Bulletin. 

Retail merchants who sell the neces- 
sities of life, groceries, fuel, clothing, 
etc., must solicit and accept their busi- 
ness from every sort of customer. On 
the other hand, specialty salesmen are 
limited to a certain field; the salesman 
of automobile supplies can call only on 
garage and accessory dealers; paper 
salesmen solicit the printing trade; 
when these men find dull business in 
their field, there is little they can do to 
remedy the situation. 


Now where does the life insurance 
man stand? His merchandise is a uni- 
versal necessity. It is in demand bv 
men of every class and condition. At 
the same time he is not dependent on 
universal distribution of his service, 
nor is he confined to any one group of 
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—Group Department. 
assist the Agent. 


tiations Invited. 
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It didn’t “just happen’’ 


The more than $100,000,000.00 of New Business written by 
the Missouri State Life Field Men in 1920 is the result of 
several very well defined causes, a few of which are given 
below. This great achievement was made possible 


—Liberal and Adaptable Policy Contracts both 
non-participating and participating. 


—Provisions for Sub-Standard Risks. 
—Extension of Limit on one Life to $300,000. 


—Sales Service Department. 
—Liberal Contracts to Agents. 


A 1921 Forward Step—Accident and Health Department 


In our Expansion Program, just started, we 
have room for well equipped leaders. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE | 


Insurance Company 
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Home Office Specialists 


Nego- 


Home Office 
Saint Louis, Mo. 














Noo 
AS EVERIASTING 
AS THE BINLLS. 


customers. For instance, farmers have 
always been appreciative buyers of in- 
surance. But if the farmers happen to 
restrict their buying, the life insurance 
man is at liberty to turn his efforts to 
prospects in the towns, and cities. Or 
if it is the grain and stock farmers 
who are feeling the pinch, it is probable 
that he can still find prospects among 
the dairy farmers. If he is accustomed 
to get his business chiefly among work- 
ing men and mechanics, he can, in 
times of general unemployment, solicit 
salaried men, teachers, and many others 
who are not affected by the handicaps 
of unemployment. So he has an in- 
calculable advantage over both the gen- 
eral merchant and the man who caters 
to a limited field. He can make his 
appeal as broad as he likes or he can 
pick and choose his prospects closely, 
to suit himself and the requirements 
of the situation. 


Now this advantage, valuable as it ia, 
is no advantage at all unless you real- 
ize it and make use of it. It is the 
answer to the cries of “hard times” 
and “dull business” we sometimes hear 
nowadays. Surely everybody has not 
suddenly gone bankrupt. Everywhere 
life insurance applications are being 
secured. 





HOLD FIRST FALL MEETING 





Utica Life Underwriters Spend Pleasant 
Evening at Monthly Get-together 
in Hotel Martin 





The Utica Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation held its first fall meeting at 
Hotel Martin last week and the program 
proved interesting and entertaining. 
New members were initiated, there was 
a large attendance, and everyone was 
pleased with their first get-together of 
the season. 

G. W. Cresswell, of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, was in charge 
of the program, it being Massa- 
chusetts Mutual night for the 
association. Short talks were made 
by various members, and the singing, 
under the leadership of Martin Sacco, 
one of the song leaders of the Utica 
Kiwanis Club, was much enjoyed. 
James Douglas, who. attended the Na- 
tional Convention at Cleveland, gave 
his impressions of that convention and 


told of the interesting ideas which he 
brought back with him. 





HOW MUCH TO CARRY? 





Figures Given by Statistician Roger W. 
Babson Quoted by Langmuir, of 
New York Life 





Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
Langmuir, of the New York Life, re- 
cently quoted Roger W. Babson, the 
statistician, as follows: 

After an investigation Mr. Babson 
says the amount of insurance that the 
average business man should carry is 
$50,000. He points out that a man of 
comparatively small income should take 
no risks. He calculates that if a man 
is able to save $1,000 a year, he should 
invest not less than 45 per cent of it 
in life insurance, and so on, as follows: 
If $1,000 a year is saved, invest in life 
insurance 45 per cent; $2,000, 30 per 
cent;. $5,000, 20 per cent; $10,000, 17 
per cent; $15,000, 12 per cent; $20,000, 
10 per cent; $25,000, 10 per cent. 





Robert C. Newman, of the Missouri 
State Life, St. Louis agency, is the first 
personal producer rot a genera! agent 
to qualify for the Missouri State Life 
Quarter Million Club this year, begin- 
ning July 1. He is setting a $2,000,000 
pace. 





A joke is a joke, but leaving a woman 
poor and her children destitute, as a 
result of the experiment of “insuring 
yourself” is poor wit and lean wisdom, 
—“The Imperial Life Guard,” 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 








“Life insurance? Young 


Roping man, I wouldn’t buy life 
a insurance from Saint 
Rough One Paul the Apostle if he 


came in here represent- 
ing Brotherly Love, Incorporated, with 
a letter of introduction from joan the 
Baptist.” 

“What company was it that turned 
you down, Mr. Smith?” 

“Turned who down? Me? I'll bet 
you I can pass a physical examination 
for the army this minute. Last Sunday 
I walked five miles over a rough coun- 
try, carrying a heavy handbag, in an 
hour and five minutes. I'll bet I’m in 
better shape right now, forty years old, 
than you are.” 

“IT hope so, Mr. Smith. I thought I 
was in first class condition, too, could 
swim and row and all that, and had an 
idea I was a pretty good man, until I 
applied for more life insurance. You see 
I felt my family ought to have more life 
insurance. I only carried eight thou- 
sand and I have three childreu. But 
nothing doing. Our doctor looked me 
over, shook his head, and said: ‘Ah-um!’ 
When I asked him what ‘Ah-um’ meant 
he told me my heart was beginning to 
be tricky. He advised me to be care- 
ful—no more life insurance. And how 
you do want a thing when von can’t 
have it. If you think you can pass a 
life insurance examination now, Mr. 
Smith, don’t make your family take 
the chance of your being healthy enough 
to get through next month or a little 
later; get as much as you are able to 
carry while the getting is good.” 

“Bunk! I’m as solid as oak. I'll bet 
you— — 

“T’ll bet you, Mr. Smith, if you want 
to bet. You say you are forty? Ill bet 
you $10,000 to $255 on your chances of 
living another year. If you die we'll 
pay your family $10,000 and if you live 
you also win because your deposit of 
$255 goes toward the cash value which 
you can collect yourself and which in- 
creases every year. Sign here.” 

“Sign nothing! You say you'll come 
across with $10,000 if my foot slips and 
I go under? How much do I put up 
to cover that?” 

“Your annual deposit will be $255. 
But, on second thought, I agree with 
you, Mr. Smith; you do not want to 
start this unless you feel fairly sure vou 
can pass the examination. Of cuurse 
you don’t want to have a rejection on 
you record, sO maybe you’d better wait 
a while and do a little dieting and exer- 
cise.” 

“Fellow, your head is working wrong. 
Who said I couldn’t pass? Give me 
that paper to sign and send up your 


doctor. I'll show you how to pass that 

examination.”—‘“Peoria Life Bulletin.” 
+. * 

It seems to be character- 

Isn’t istic of the type of man that 

It selects life insurance as 


Strange his field of endeavor to live 
in the atmosphere of hope 

and optimism. Isn’t it strange that we 
who preach against procrastination, 
that we who urge our friends and plead 
with strangers to protect against the 
unexpected but inevitable call to that 
Great Beyond, who devote our efforts 
to creating a provident viewpoint in 
the minds of our customers and pros- 
pects, whose every day’s task is a series 
of warnings against adversity, and 
whose arguments are for the provision 
of a competency for old age, should 
ourselves be wasters of time, procras- 
tinators in the performance of our work 
and putters off until tomorrow of that 
which we might well do today? says 
“The Organizer” of the Darby A. Day 
Agency of the Mutual Life, at Chicago. 


A young man of average intelligence . 


applies to The Mutual Life for a con- 


tract to sell life insurance. After due 
investigation and if properly recom- 
mended and of good standing, he is 
given a contract, instructed in his work 
and assigned to a territory in which to 
represent the Company. If this young 
man has a sensible, serious conception 
of his duty to the Company, and to the 
community in which he represents the 
Company, he devotes a _ reasonable 
working time each day to explaining 
his policies, canvassing his prospects 
and in every way performing his duty 
of teaching thrift and provision for 
loved ones after the provider shall have 
been taken, or for old age. 

But alas! Many men, both young 
and old, do not do this. Because they 
are not driven by either necessity or a 
taskmaster they procrastinate—they 
put off until tomorrow, and tomorrow 
never comes. And so those who fail 
in life insurance are legion. It is not 
the fault of the community—it is not 
the fault of the Company—it is not 
because people do not want and need 
life insurance, but it igs because the 
man with the rate book does not, will 
not work as he should. 

It Is indeed passing strange. 
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Within the last six 


The years three reprehensi- 
Treacherous ble characters have 
Trio arisen in American 


life; the Pacifist, the 
Profiteer and the Pessimist, says L. J. 
Muir, superintendent of agents of the 
Inter-Mountain Life, in “The Mountain- 
eer.” 7 
The first of these, the Pacifist, was 
the product of those intense pre-war 
days—when our people were passing 
through the throes of a rebirth, achiev- 
ing a new and a fuller patriotism and 
preparing the way for a more respon- 
sive national life. The pusillanimous 
pacifist well nigh obstructed our great 
people in this supreme achievement. 
His name stands for vacillating indif- 


ference to national security and nation- 
al pride. 

The second, the Profiteer, was the 
product of the affluent war-time days— 
when high wages and easy money made 
us all gullible as well as generous. He 
is today one of the most despised fig- 
ures in our social life and merits the 
just hatred of his fellow citizens. 

The third, the Pessimist, is with us 
today and the historian of the future 
will place him in the same class with 
the Profiteer and the Pacifist of days 
that are gone. 

How majestically has the better ele- 
ment in American national life striven 
this year to push away the clouds of 
fear and unrest that have hovered over 
the land! These have been brave, 
clear-eyed, optimistic individuals. They 
are the first rank of our citizenship. 
They have said, “Human society is still 
sound and will not falter in its pro- 
gress!” On the opposite side have 
stood pale-faced men of blurred vision 
and broken spines who have hopelessly 
cried, “The world has gone wrong aud 
the future holds no hope!” This latter 
class has retarded human progress. 
Because of it, people have hidden their 
money at home in stockings, mattresses 
and concealed boxes. Because of the 
Pessimist bankruptcy has come to many 
of our best enterprises, and the doors 
of our banking institutions have been 
closed. 

Someone once said, “Human progress 
is an eternal struggle between wheels 
and brakes.” The Pessimist has con- 
stantly stood at the lever pulling the 
brake-bands against the wheels of pro- 
gress. 

Let’s spot him and then drive him 
forever from our midst. If we can do 
this the new day will be here. 

.- e s 


The other evening it 

Tip was my good fortune 

From A to watch a _ perform- 

Toe Dancer ance from “back stage.” 

It was one of the new 

musical comedies; critics have pre- 

dicted for it a record run, says the 

Editor of “Service” of the Guardian 
Life of America. 

That evening was a most interesting 
and instructive one. The clock-work 
precision with which everything and 
everybody moved would have taught 
lessons to many of the “tired” business 
executives who made up a goodly part 
of the audience. 


Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made us soon as disability occurs—no p:obationary 


period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 


tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 


anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 
the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 





I was particularly impressed with an 
apparently insignificant incident, In 
the middle of one of the gorgeous 
scenes, my attention was called to a 
little toe dancer who was “warming 
up” over in a corner. Soon, with 
smiling face, she was to pirouette be- 
fore the crowded house; then, with 
serious countenance, she was balanciny 
on her toes, spinning, jumping, dane. 
ing, dipping. 

She will be “on” for scarcely three 
minutes; she is spending ten to get 
ready. Perhaps she could get through 
her act without this “warming yp” 
process—but she is not going to take 
the chance. 

This little lady, already a Broadway 
success, was keeping tit for the part 
she was to play. She was willing anq 
anxious to pay the price for success 

My mind reverted to our own busi. 
ness. How many life insurance agents 
“warm up” before they approach a prog. 
pect? When the dancer receives her 
cue, she must be ready; when the agent 
is admitted to the office of the prospect, 
he must be ready. Can’t we all take a 
tip from the little toe dancer? 
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The first clause in a wil! 

Insuring usually directs that all bills 

a and expenses be paid be. 

Will fore the property is dis. 

tributed to the heirs. [I 

is customary for a min to “arrange hi3 

affairs” so that funds will be provided 

to meet debts which may be outstand- 

ing at the ‘time of his death, says 
“Agency Items.” 

The Federal and State Inheritance 
taxes create a debt in addition to those 
which are usually taken into considera- 
tion. No final distribution can be made 
until these debts are paid. The intent 
of the will may be defeated because of 
the substantial amount of the taxes, 
Some persons do not realize that a will 
may be upset and the intentions may 
not be carried out, due to the fact that 
the taxes and expenses of administra- 
tion must be paid out of the capital of 
the estate, and the intended funds are 
not available for distribution. 


Life Insurance for Inheritance Tax 
purposes will meet this debt and thus 
enable the executors to carry out the 
intent of the will. There will be no 
forced change. Life insurance will pay 
the taxes for the estate and will avoid 
the distribution of funds for purposes 
other than those originally intended. 





OPTIMISM IN WEST 





General Conditions of Business Much 
Improved Says George L. Hunt, of 
Guardian Life 





While the present buying power of 
the Middle West.farming area has not 
returned as yet to the high points of 
the past two years, yet there is a defi 
nite trend upward and there is a feel: 
ing of optimism among insurance me, 
bankers and business men in general, 
according to George L. Hunt, superit- 
tendent of agencies of the Guardiaa 
Life of America, who has just returned 
to the Home Office in New York after 
spending four weeks in the central 
states. 

In Kansas, for example, the potential 
buying power is being quickened and 4 
general feeling seemed to exist among 
business men that the state’s diverst 
fied crops would soon average bac 
the accustomed incomes. Poultry pre 
ducts are being pushed and according 
to figures recently given out by the 
State Agricultural Board, these products 
alone from 152,400 farms brought re 
turns in 1920 of almost $21,000,000. 
which is approximately $138 per farm. 
This year the figure should be larger, 
as heavy shipments are being made. The 
hard wheat crop is averaging over one 
hundred million bushels a year 40 
the growing of alfalfa Kansas n0¥ 
ranks first in the Union. Both of | 
crops have been fair this year 
prices are now stiffening. 
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Plenty of Prospects 
For Life Insurance 


L00K AROUND YOUR TOWN 





“Points” of Mutual Life Says Someone 
is Going to Write Your Neighbors. 
Why Not You? 





The most recent issue of “Points,” 
of the Mutual Life, contains the fol- 
jowing article in connection with pros- 
pects for life insurance under the cap- 


tion: “Why Not You?” The article 


reads: 

In your town the fall and winter will 
pring a goodly number of new babies. 
Their mothers will need increased pro- 
tection, and their fathers will be un- 
usually susceptible. Some will be able 
to take only small policies, and others 
will buy Life Income policies. Mothers 
and fathers alike will be interested in 
Endowment instalment policies to as- 
sure a college education. Somebody 
will write this rich business,—why not 
you? 

Marriage is a perennial event. There 
will be a lot of them in your town in 
the next few months, You will be hear- 
ing of engagements, and the license 
records are available. A man is more 
approachable for insurance at the near- 
ing of his wedding than he is three 
months afterwards. Somebody will 
scoop up these applications,—why not 
you? 

There will be numerous funeral cere- 
monies in your town before Spring. 
Relatives will attend them, and intimate 
friends. Watch, inquire, and while 
these relatives and friends still are sub- 
dued by the shock of death, and still 
are unnerved by’ the close-home illus- 
tration of life’s uncertainty and widows’ 
needs, see them and insure them. 
Somebody will seize these many oppor- 
tunities—why not you? 

Many men and women will be buying 
property and giving mortgages, or, own- 
ing property, will mortgage it, in each 
of the coming months. They ought to 
have insurance coverage—would in- 
crease their interest rate only two or 
three per cent. Read the registers 
every day. Somebody goes after and 
gets this business,—why not you? 

Everywhere in your town are men 
whose early-taken insurance is now in- 
sufficient. They are good prospects for 
an increase, in the form of Life Income. 


Their families are larger, their own in- 
comes are larger, they know the worth 
of life insurance,—no need to create a 
belief in its usefulness; and they re- 
alize the liability of disablement and of 
accidental death. Somebody will ad- 
just these life insurance holdings,— 
why not you? 

Numerous partnerships in your town, 
and new ones are being formed every 
week. Life insurance would safeguard 
the future of these men and their fam- 
ilies, and would expand credit and make 
opportunity golden. Somebody is going 
to make them see, desire, and take,— 
why not you? 

There are corporations in your town 
that would go down to quick ruin if the 
chief executive or some other corner- 
stone man should suddenly die at the 
wrong time. The managers are keen- 
minded business men, and life insurance 
protection would look good to them,— 
and they know it would look good to 
their bankers and other credit-givers. 
Somebody will have enterprise enough 
to make these corporations safe from 
disaster,—why not you? 

Numerous men—and women—in your 
town have estates which at their death 
would come within reach of Federal 
and State inheritance taxes. Doesn't 
take long, nor is it difficult, to show 
them that nothing but life insurance 
can economically provide for such taxes 
and make their estates safe from tax- 
caused depreciation or tax-caused de- 
struction. Somebody—be sure of that 
—will write these large applications,— 
why not you? 

There are wives in your town who 
will receive incomes from their hus- 
bands’ estates, which incomes will be 
caught in the income tax net and badly 
clipped. It hasn’t yet occurred to their 
husbands that a Life Income policy 
would make good this loss and main- 
tain the incomes at their needed level. 
Somebody is going to tell them, and 
receive good commissions for doing it, 
—why not you? 

There is a hospital in your town, 
there are churches, and perhaps there 
is a college, and there is an old folks’ 
home, Such institutions can always 
use money, and from time to time some 
living or dying citizen bestows it. There 
is no better way than through life in- 
surance—either a Life or an Endow- 
ment policy—and life insurance is be- 
ing so employed all over the country. 
Somebody in your town will round up 
these prospects,—why not you? 

Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of self- 
supporting women live in your town, 
who need an Endowment policy, to help 
them save and give returns at middle 
age. Somebody will write them up in 
a steady stream,—why not you? 

The doctors, dentists, ministers, in 





CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 





George Washington 
Life Insurance 
Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Direct Contracts 
Available in Virginia 
Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 
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Payments to Policyholders............ 
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Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization........................ 
JOHN G. WALKER, President. 





Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 


ene RPE es ji $ 20,700,133.74 
+ RRS Hi Ur Re oO 18,650, 203.62 
-  __2,049,930.12 
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23,840,173.80 
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your town are excellent prospects for 
the Life Income policy—as are profes- 
sionals generally. Usually they are 
not expert investors, and their assets 
—their skill and their patrons—vanish 
at their death. They accumulate little 
money and leave little of other proper- 
ty. The Life Income policy just fits 
their case. Somebody will insure them, 
—why not you? 

Your town is packed with opportun- 
ity. Some of it lies on the surface. 
Some of it must be dug up. The mob 
scrambles for the surface gold, ignor- 
ing the mine beneath. Dig and you 
shall find,—that’s what the successful 
are doing,—why not you? 





TO SUE COMMISSIONER 





Mountain States Life, Denver, Charges 
Conspiracy Against Wilson and 
Life Agents 





The Mountain States Life of Denver, 
Col., is fighting back at Insurance Com- 


missioner Earl Wilson of Colorado, who 
some time ago revoked the company’s 
license on the ground that it was vio- 
lating the insurance laws of the state, 
his order later being set aside by the 
courts, which held that the company 
was not in an unsound condition and 
that it had endeavored to comply with 
the laws. 

W. L. Vernon, a stockholder of th2 
company, has filed with the state civil 
service commission at Denver a petition 
asking for Wilson’s removal on the 
ground that he has demonstrated his 
inefficiency and that he has acted in a 
“malicious, unfair, dishonest, disreput- 
able, secretive and contemptible man- 
ner.” Counsel for the Mountain States 
also have announced that suits for dam- 
ages aggregating nearly $1,000,000 will 
be instituted in the near future against 
Commissioner Wilson and a number of 
general agents of life companies in 
Colorado, alleging that the commission- 
er and the general agents in question 
have been in a conspiracy to wreck the 
Mountain States. 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For Agency Contracts address 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 























—7% FARM MORTGAGES — 





themselves 
living. 


and independence. 


represent the most dependable income pro- 
ducing securities obtainable today. 


For 37 years The F. B. Collins Investment 
Company has sold their seasoned securities 
to investors who desired to build up for 
a dependable 


It will cost you nothing to investigate the 
superior merits of Collins Farm Mortgages. 


Send for free Booklets “Why Collins 
Farm Mortgages are Safe,” “As Others See 
Us” and “8% Collateral Trust Bonds.” They 
will show you the way to future ‘happiness 





THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


income while 





727 Monadnock Block 


CHICAGO 





Members Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of America 


HOME OFFICE: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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Guardian of England 
Reaches Century Mark 


HOW THIS COMPANY STARTED 





Great Personalities Early Became Asso- 
ciated in Management; Why it is 
Not Here 





By L. K. C. Casson 


(Special Correspondent of Eastern Un- 
derwriter.) 

London, Eng., Sept. 10.—While the 
Life Extension Institute and all the most 
modern doctors are telling us we ought 
to live forever, and are cheering us 
on to break dear old Methuselah’s rec- 
ord, most of us are falling by the way- 
side long before we round out the first 
century. It still takes inanimate things 
like buildings and soulless things like 
corporations to count their birthdays 
by centuries. It igs most fitting that 
the life insurance companies should set 
a good example in this respect, for the 
longer we live the more we pay and the 
longer they live they more they get. 

Recently two of the British companies 
celebrated their bi-centenaries. More 
modestly youthful the Guardian Assur- 
ance Company will reach its hundredth 
birthday on October 31st of this year. 
The history of the company’s first cen- 
tury will shortly be published and wil! 
then be reviewed in the columns ot 
The Eastern Underwriter. 


Started by Rich Men 

The Guardian is not a company that 
started in the traditional way of great 
enterprises, with six men in a small 
attic chamber, writing the charter on an 
up-turned tub, by the light of one flick- 
ering tallow candle. So was begun the 
great East India Company that has 
given to England an Empire of untold 
wealth; but so was not begun the 
Guardian Assurance Company, one hun- 
dred years ago. It is a pity to spoil 
romance in the city of Dick Whitting- 
ton, but the truth must be told. 

“Our company was established by 
the leading private bankers of the City, 
men who were very rich and influential 
and it did big business from the start,” 
explained C. O. A. Lawford, Assistant 
Secretary in an interview with the rep- 
resentative of The Eastern Underwriter 
In George W. Reynolds are combined 
the offices of General Manager and 
Secretary of the Guardian Company; 
therefore the brunt of the secretariu! 
burden is mecessarily borne by Mr. 
Lawford. 

“Our first Chairman,” continued Mr. 
Lawford, “was Stewart Marjoribanks, 
a partner in Coutts & Co., the great 
English bankers. This was about the 
time of the birth of the famous Miss 
Coutts who afterwards became the head 
of the firm of Coutts and who, in recog- 
nition of her many philanthropies, was 
raised to the peerage by Queen Victoria, 
being created Baroness Burdett Coutts, 
in her own right. Late in life she mar- 
ried a young American, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, who took his wife’s name, was 
naturalized a British subject, was for 
thirty-seven years a member of Parlia- 
ment, and only died about six weeks 
ago. Mr. Marjoribanks, the ‘Guard- 
ian’s first chairman, was also an M. P., 
representing for many years Hythe, 
Kent. 

“The Deputy-Chairman also bore a 
famous name. He was Richard Raikes, 
of the same family that produced Rob. 
ert Raikes, founder of the Sunday 
School, whose statue, in bronze, stands 
in the Embankment Gardens, just be- 
hind the Hotel Cecil. 

“A member of the first Board of Di- 
rectors was George Jenner, a relative 
of Sir William Jenner the discoverer 
of vaccination. 

“Another member of that Board was 
John Martin, M. P. head of the old 
banking firm of Martin’s, Lt., Lombard 
Street, whose sign, a great golden grass- 
hopper, is one of the landmarks of the 
City. This man’s son, John Biddulph 
Martin, married an American, then 


Mrs. Victoria Woodhull, who has al- 





ests af ail members. 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum ef 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 


PENN MUTUAL 











ways been and still is one of the most 
active and enthusiastic workers for 
Anglo-American unity. 

“Beginning with a running start we 
made fine progress for a time and then 
we took a nap. However, the ‘Wake 
up England’ spirit struck us, and for 
the last fifty years we have been go- 
ing ahead rapidly. We began with fire 
and life departments only, but now we 
have nearly every kind of insurance, 
and we have branches in all parts of 
the British Isles and of the British 
Dominions.” 

Why Company Is Not in America 

Asked why the-Guardian was not do- 
ing business in the United States, Mr. 
Lawford said: “We were in America 
years ago, doing fire insurance busi- 
ness, but we withdrew because it did- 
n't pay. The profits were absolutely 
non-existent. I think this was partly 
due to the wooden buildings and partly 
to the risk-taking nature of the people. 
In any case we looked at our figures 
and said ‘This isn’t good enough’ and 
got out. We may go back some day. 
I believe fire business is fairly profit- 
able now and that British companies 
are making money in the United States, 
but we are not yet ready to return.” 

I tried to lure Mr. Lawford into tell- 
ing some thrilling stories of his insur- 
ance experiences, but he took his high 
adventures, if there were any, very 
soberly. “Figures are dull things,” he 
said, “especially when one has them 
every day.” 

Then I questioned him of royalty, 
for royalty with its glitter and pomp 
still gives color to the picture and ro- 
mance to the story, even in these demo- 
cratic and revolutionary days. 


The Risk of Royalties 
“We do not happen to carry insur- 
ance on any of our Royal Family,” Mr. 
Lawford said. “But I have no doubi 
most, if not all, of them have policies 
in British companies. Before the war 
we were approached on behalf of dif- 


ferent European Royalties but we never ' 


accepted them. We thought a foreign 
crowned head wasn’t a good enough 
risk and we refused. We're glad we 
did now, for most of them are mu:- 
dered or deposed.” 

“Do you think any of those murdered 
and deposed monarchs had policies in 
English companies?” I asked. 

“IT don’t think so,” was the reply. 
“TI think all English insurance compa- 


nies would look askance at foreign 
Royalties as a risk.” 

“Then you would take the King?” I 
suggested. 

“Yes,” he replied. “We would take 
our King; but only for a moderate 
amount—not more than £5,000. Our 
limit on the best risk is £10,000 and 
we would consider the King’s life was 
not more than half as good as the best.” 

“In other words the King business 
is a hazardous occupation,” I remarked. 

“Very hazardous,” he replied. “To 
be King of England is hazardous, but 
to be a foreign monarch is extra haz- 
ardous, and not insurable.” 





THIRTY MINUTES 3 APPLICATIONS 


Norvin E. Smith, of the Philadelphia 
agency of the Provident Life & Trust, 
commenting on whether business was 
harder to get this year than last says: 

“IT wasn’t in business last year, but 
I have been getting business continu- 
ously each consecutive week, some 
weeks each consecutive day for as much 
as a week at a stretch, and on one of 
the hottest days of the summer, wrote 
three applications in thirty minutes, 
one on an Irishman, one on an Italian 
and one on a German, all in cold can- 
vass, each on the endowment plan for 
an aggregate of $12,000 insurance.”— 
Provident Notes. 





SEE MORE PROSPECTS 


‘A. Rushton Allen, general agent of 
the Provident Life & Trust in Cleve- 
land, says that in the old boom times 
it was enough for life insurance men 
if they saw ten mena day. That won’t 
do in these times, says Mr, Allen. We 
have got to see twenty men a day and 
if that won’t produce the business then 
we have got to see thirty men a day, 
or even forty men a day. 
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Talks to Prospects 
In Their Homes 


INTERVIEWS AS HE COLLECts 





Successful Accident and Health Agent 
Believes in Service and Making 
Many Calls 





One hundred and eighty-one applies. 
tions during a three months’ periog ig 
the record to be proud of in the acci- 
dent and health field. Mr. Rober 
Sommer, Jr., of Cheboygan, Mich., teljg 
in an article which the Federal Reco), 
prints, how he has made a success jp 
the accident and health business: 

“I began selling accident and health 
insurance about eleven years ago, 4; 
first I only devoted part of my time 
to the work. It was pleasant and | 
found it profitable, so later I dropped 
my other work and began to devote 
all of my time to the insurance byi. 
ness. 

“During the three months’ period coy. 
ered by the emblem contest I wrote 
one hundred and eighty-one applica. 
tions—in addition to taking care of my 
collections and of course attending to 


claims. My business is scattered over 
n:neteen different towns. I personally 
make collections from every policy. 


holder—about six hundred and fifty of 
them. I interview at least twelve pros. 
pects each day while I am making col. 


lections. When I am not collecting | 
interview at least twenty-five prospects, 

“My plan is to work on prospects in 
the evening whenever possible. I like 
to talk to them in their homes. [| 


find it much easier to sell a man if his 
wife is present. 

“The mere fact that a prospect tells 
me he does not need insurance, that 
he has all that he wants is my signa! 
to go ahead with the canvass. I find 
out what he has and very often find 
that what he has is not what he thinks 
it is at all. Then I explain my proposi- 
tion and am quite often successful in 
getting the application. 

“Most of my policyholders need my 
help in filling out their claim papers. 
I always make it a point to attend to 
getting the doctor’s statement myself, 
thus making sure that the required in- 
formation is given by him. Policyholé- 
ers appreciate this service and recipro- 
cate by giving me the names of pros 
pects. 

“After all, the only reason why I 
wrote as much as I did write was that 
I interviewed a very large number oi 
people. Frequently I talked to as many 
as thirty people in one day—and wrote 
only three or four applications from 
all those interviews. 

“Other days of course I interviewed 
a smaller number and wrote a larger 
number of applications. It is the man 
who interviews a large number of pros 
pects day in and day out who writes 
the big volume of business.” 





GROWTH OF MARYLAND ASSUR- 
ANCE 


The Maryland Assurance, which has 
the same president as the Maryland 
Casualty, and which writes life insu 
ance, made an increase of 40 per cent 
in its new net paid income during the 
first eight months of 1921. The method 
of measuring the progress of a life Ir 
surance company is more strict than 
the method of measuring the progress 
of a casualty company, as there is taken 
into consideration only the premiums 
which have been paid into the home 
office by the general agents, reinsur 
ance premiums being excluded. In 1920 
the Maryland Assurance had 61 per 
centage gain of life insurance in force. 





“Insurance is to protect somebody 
against the economic loss caused b! 
the termination of a producing power. 
One or two causes must: come to ever 
life, destroying its producing pore 
premature death or the debility of ° 
age.”—G. H. Lindsay, Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, Bankers Life Bulletin. 
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Hobbs’ View Of 


Bond Investments 
ATTITUDE 





TAKES LIBERAL 





Commissioner Would Authorize Rail- 
road, Gas, Electric Light, Telephone 


and Telegraph Corporation 
Securities 





In his talk on investment laws relat- 
ing to insurance companies before the 
commissioners this week in Louisville 
Commissioner Hobbs, of Massachusetts, 
discussed, among other things, insur- 
ance company investments in corpor- 
ate boads. The recommendation of the 
Armstrong Committee, applying to life 
companies only, was merely that invest- 
ments in bonds secured to the extent 
of more than one-third of the value of 
the entire security therefor by the de- 
posit of corporate stocks should be pro- 
hibited. The New York law which has 
frequently been copied by other states 
ig more narrow than this recommenda- 
tion, restricting life companies to bonds 
secured by adequate collateral security 
not more than one-third of the total 
value of which security shall consist of 
shares of stock. a 

“This limitation and any other limi- 
tation must be judged by experience, 
with reference to the question (a) 
whether it is necessary for safety, and 
(b) whether it has secured safety at the 
expense of hampering the companies 
in the enjoyment of a reasonable free- 
dom of investment. This question is 
weil worth looking into,” said Mr. Hobbs. 
“] assume that the New York definition 
is broad enough to include mortgage 
ponds and bonds secured by guarantee 
as well as those secured by the deposit 
of negotiable securities or similar col- 
lateral. 

“Limitations based on the record of 
the company in paying dividends are 
to be distrusted. Dividends paid but 
not earned weaken a company, and in 
the case of a large corporation it is 
not always a simple matter to ascer- 
tain whether a dividend has been in 
fact earned or not. Unfortunately, the 
financial statements of the companies 
are not always illuminating upon this 
question. So, too, with limitations 
based on defaults in the payment of in- 
terest or principal, This may occur for 
temporary reasons entirely apart from 
the company’s condition and, if made 
good, should not be a bar. A limitation 
based on the character of the company 
is a fairly logical test, as for instance 
the specification of railroad, street rail- 
ways, gas or electric light companies, 
or what is generally included in the 
term ‘public utilities.’ A public utility 
corporation is one performing a service 
necessary to the public and the public, 
therefore, has a direct interest in its 
financial well being. They are only to 
a limited extent competing corpora- 
tions, and within the sphere of their 
operations they are entitled at least 
in theory, to collect charges for service 
sufficient to insure a fair return upon 
their investment. This has proven 
easier of application in case of gas or 
electric light companies and telephone 
and telegraph companies than in case 
of traction companies which, due to 
over-regulation, rate difficulties, in- 
creased cost of operation, and a very 
unfortunate labor situation, have ex- 
hibited within recent years notable 
signs of distress. But the public neces- 
sity of keeping all these agencies in 
operation gives their securities a value 
based on surer grounds than those of 
ordinary corporations. 

“Many codes already include railroad 
and street railway securities and it 
would seem that the securities of other 
public utility corporations are at pres- 
ent at least as attractive. I should be 
inclined, therefore, to authorize in any 
case the bonds of railroad, street rail- 
Way, gas, electric light, telephone and 
telegraph corporations, possibly adding 
4 restriction that the bonds should be 
Secured by mortgage, by adequate guar- 


antee or by other satisfactory collateral 
Security,” 


R. C, Newman Writing 
At $2,000,000 Gait 


WITH MISSOURI 





STATE LIFE 





Possessed of a Fighting Spirit St. 
Louis Agent is Marching to 
Front of Producers 





Robert C. Newman, agent of the Mis- 
souri State Life in St. Louis, is featured 
in the “Missouri State Life Bulletin” 
as a producer who will be heard from 
in the line of records as a life insurance 
seller. Of Mr. Newman the “Bulletin” 
says: : 

Master of his profession, continually 
in a constructive frame of mind, per- 
sisting in his early training to work as 
many hours a day as he is awake— 
Robert C. Newman, a young man who 
has not yet approached his zenith 
throws out the challenge to all the 
world to meet him in battle array as 
the biggest personal producer in Amer- 
ica in the field of Life Insurance. 

Bob Newman, of the St. Louis Agen- 
cy is the first personal producer not 
a general agent to qualify for the Mis- 
souri State Life Quarter Million Club 
this Club year beginning July 1. 
Despite the fact that July and August 
were convention and vacation months 
the incomparable Newman succeeded 
in paying for more than a Quarter Mil- 
lion in these two months. Judging 
from his past endurance records, he 
will pass the two million dollar mark 
in paid for this year. Of course, Bob 
may wake up some morning and decide 
to make it five million. 

Mr. Newman entered the life insur- 
ance field in 1911 with The Prudential. 
He was the first man in St. Louis to 
write an application each consecutive 
day for one month. In 1913-14 he led 
that Company by insuring the greatest 
number of lives, and won the First 
Vice-Presidency of the $100,000 Club. 
In 1915 he was First Vice-President of 





The Prudential $100,000 Club, writing 
the largest volume of business. 

In 1915 he joined forces with the 
Missouri State Life and each year 
ranked second until last year when he 
became the leading personal producer 
winning the First Vice-Presidency of 
the Quarter Million Club. The rules of 
the Club being that the presidency 
should go to the general agent qualify- 
ing the largest number of members. 





UNION INDEMNITY PROMOTIONS 

The Union Indemnity Company an- 
nounces the appointment of William J. 
Whiteside as superintendent of agen- 
cies. Mr. Whiteside was formerly man- 
ager of the company’s health and acci- 
dent department. F. G. Burgoyne has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. White- 
side and his title will be supervisor 
of the health and accident department. 
Mr. Burgoyne held a similar position 
with the metropolitan branch of the 
Globe Indemnity. 





ZURICH ENTERS NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Zurich General Accident and 
Liability Insurance Company, Ltd., of 
Zurich, Switzerland, has been licensed 
to do business in New Hampshire by 
the Insurance Commissioner. It has 
a deposit capital of $450,000 and is to 
do a general casualty and plate glass 
and burglary business. 





AUTO NUMBER OF “SERVICE” 


“Service,” the monthly publication 
of the National Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau, is one of the most 
commendable house organs received in 
newspaper offices. The main features 
of each issue are not only educational 
but interesting as well, and the personal 
notes from bureau offices all over the 
country enliven the publication and 
make it attractive for the staff em- 
ployees. Its whole tone is intimate and 
friendly, serving, as its name implies, 
to strengthen social ties and as a 
medium for instruction. 
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New Paid Insurance in 1920....... 
Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921.....................-- $966,664,397 


Legal Liabilities, January 1, 1921..... enh ab aneeniowas $841,255,357 
Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes............ ‘ $125,409,040 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1921.................. .- $3,537,298,756 
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JESSE R. CLARK DIES 
IN MICHIGAN HOSPITAL 
(Continued from page 3) 


right would prevail without garnish- 
ment or cunning presentation. This 
predominant characteristic made a poor 
politician, but it gained the respect of 
all who came in clese contact with him 
—even those who at times differed from 
him. Though exacting and at times ap- 
parently stern, his many acts of kind- 
ness and consideration are well known 
to the ‘old guard’ of the Company and 
these acts have materially aided and 
inspired. The affectionate regard of 
the agency force was real and in no 
sense born of hero-worship or smacked 
of sycophancy, so often encountered in 
large organizations. 

“A Methodist of the old school, his 
code of personal conduct was temper- 
ance in all things and total abstinence 
in many, but no man was kinder to an 
erring brother or took greater pleasure 
in tempering the wind to the shorn 
lamb. Under a serious mien was a 
keen sense of humor and a stern coun- 
tenance frequently cloaked a laughing 
heart. No one could enjoy the close 
companionship of Jesse R. Clark with- 
out admiration for the man and affec- 
tion for the friend. 

“His long and successful career as a 
co-worker in the substructure of the 
Company will have an indelible and 
invaluable imprint on the future man- 
agement and prosperity of the Com- 
pany.” 

The Eastern Underwriter asked John 
L. Shuff, home office general agent of 
the Union Central Life, and recently 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, for an 
estimate of Jesse R. Clark, the late 
president of the Union Central Life, 
and we have from Mr. Shuff the follow- 
ing high tribute. Mr. Shuff said: 

“President Clark’s greatest achieve- 
ment was his mastering to a higher 
degree than any other man in America, 
the farm loans of the Union Central 
Life. Long before the United States 
Government had thought of operating 
their farm loans, he had completed and 
was operating the loans of the Union 
Central Life on the amortization plan. 

“Financial institutions, savings banks, 
trust companies, etc., have for twenty- 
five years been consulting the late 
President Clark and taking advantage 
of his system and plans of operation. 
I think he stands pre-eminently most 
prominent along that line. President 
Clark was a past master in the credits 
of farm loans. 

“Mr. Clark was elected president of 
the Union Central Life in 1906 and in 
assuming the presidency of the com 
pany, it required that his efforts be 
along the line of production or the 
agency work of the company, and his 
honesty with the agency force made 
him one of the most beloved executives 
of any insurance company in America. 

“He was in all matters absolutely 
fair and just. His friends have lost a 
great friend and the agents of tha 
Union Central Life an irreparable loss. 
Peace to his memory.” 


Cincinnati, September 28.—C. B. 
Knight and R. A. Sasseen, New York, 
attended the funeral of Jesse R. Clark. 
The body is lying in the library of the 
Union Central Building today. A com- 
mittee of six from Cincinnati Under- 
writers Association has been appointed 
to attend the funeral. Many general 
agents are here, Bishop Anderson and 
two other clergymen officiated at the 
funeral. 
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DEATH OF JESSE R. CLARK 

The late Jesse R. Clark, president of 
the Union Central Life, was one of the 
best all-around men in life insurance. 
He was a self-educated life insuranc? 
president, i. e., he mastered all ends of 
the business by persistency, personal 
contact and hard work, and at the same 
time displaying unusual ability in choos- 
ing departmental heads. Entering the 
business through the door of the treas- 
urer’s office, he developed a genius for 
finance which, coupled with his desire 
to learn things at first hand and a firm 
belief in the potential possibilities of 
the country, led him into the develop- 
ment of the farm loan feature of invest- 
ments. He visited hundreds of agricul- 
tural centers and probably was ove of 
the best posted men on rural conditions 
in the United States. He early sppre- 
ciated that the farmer is the backbone 
of the nation; and carrying helief into 
action, the encouragement and aid given 
to the farmer by the Union Central un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Clark had their 
share in stabilizing conditions in rural 
communities. His amortization plans, 
so much discussed, consisted briefly of 
permitting the farmer to pay off part 
of the principal when he made his in- 
terest payments, so that as the years 
of the loan decreased, so did rhe face 
of the loan as well as the size of the 
interest. 

Not only a great financier, Mr. Clark 
steadily grew into an underwriter of 
the first rank, while his likable person- 
ality drew to him the agency force. 
His passing means much to_ these 
managers and agents as he ws their 
friend. News of his death was received 
everywhere with regret this week. 





IT’S A QUESTION OF MANAGEMENT 

In a recent issue of “Best’s Insurance 
News” there appeared an editorial un- 
der the heading “Twenty Years Ago” 
which read: 

In our “News” supplement for August, 
1901, as a cautionary notice to our sub- 
scribers we published a list of the 
names of twenty-eight underground in- 
surance companies bearing imposing 
names, that looked well on policies, 
but none of which thought it necessary 
to put up capital and surplus and secure 
a license from their home States. 


Not one of these ever developed into 
a real insurance company and perhaps 
were only intended to serve the pur- 
poses of their crooked managements to 
prey upon a business dependent upon 
good faith for its success and reputa- 
tion. 

In that same issue we reported upon 
an examination made by the New York 
State Insurance Department of a com- 
pany that had a purpose and charac- 
ter back of it and a plan to follow and 
which was later to make insurance his- 
tory. The examination of that time 
showed that the company had total 
assets of less than $773,000 and total 
liabilities, except capital, of over $391,- 
000. Its capital of $400,000 was im- 


- paired by about $18,500. 


Twenty years have passed by and 
our reports for 1921 show that the im- 
pairment was made up. On December 
31, last, that same company showed 
assets of well over $40,000,000 and net 
surplus of over $11,000,000. In the last 
five years it has added over $5,000,000 
to its surplus in addition to increas- 
ing its unearned premiums nearly $12,- 
000,000, showing what can be done from 
a small beginning. 

This should not give the impression 
that fire insurance is an exceedingly 
profitable business. During the same 
twenty years very many well-meaning 
companies have dropped out of the run- 


ning. The company referred to is a 
very great exception, a sensation in 
fact, of company development, and of 
course we do not expect our readers to 


be able to guess the name of the com- 
any. 
Who can pick out the company among 
the weak ones of today that will dupli- 
cate this record in the next twenty 
years? 

Many of the companies referred to as 
having fallen by the wayside of fire 
underwriting in the past twenty years, 
made a more conspicuous start finan- 
cially than the Globe & Rutgers, to 
which company the “Best” editorial re- 
fers, their short lives as fire loss paying 
institutions being cut short through in- 
efficient management. This cannot be 
laid at the door of the Globe & Rut- 
gers, for efficiency is scintillated in the 
results it has achieved. It is largely a 
question of management. 

It is doubtful, however, if given a 
management equally as efficient as has 
had the Globe & Rutgers, whether an- 
other company could star in a fire un- 


derwriting romance as successfully as 


this particular company. 





PERFECT PACKAGE MONTH 

All trades and industries have been 
asked to co-operate in the “Perfect 
Package Movement” to be inaugurated 
by the railroads, steamship lines and 
express companies in the United States 
and Canada, in November, which has 
been designated as “Perfect Package 
Month.” It might be added that ocean 
and inland marine writing companies 
have long advocated better packing. 

The purpose of the movement is to 
stimulate further public interest in good 
packing of shipments and to enable the 
carriers to improve the transportation 
service of the country. During Novem- 
ber, an examination of all shipments 


sent by freight or express, will be con- ° 


ducted, to obtain information as to the 
best shipping methods carried on by 
the various trades and industries. 





HEADS MUTUAL ORGANIZATION 

George W. Miller of Bucyrus, O, was 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Companies 
at its twenty-sixth annual convention 
at St. Louis, the other officers being: 
Vice-president, C. A. L. Purmort, Van 
Wert, O.; secretary, Harry P. Cooper, 
Crawfordsville, Ind.; treasurer, C. A. 


McCotter, Indianapolis. 

Resolutions were adopted reaffirming 
opposition to the conversions of mutuals 
to stock companies and advocating 
legislation to secure greater uniformity 
of operating methods. 
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JOHN B. MORTON, FRED J. 





COX and “BUCK” JONES 








John B. Morton, president of the National Board of Fire Underwrit-rs, and 
vice-president of the Fire Association; and Fred J. Cox, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, had the time of their lives during the pericd of 
the Los Angeles convention when they spent an afternoon at the Robertson-Cole 
ranch at Inceville, Cal., acting as guests of William Fox, the moving picture king, 
and of the Los Angeles insurance men, the details for the entertainment having 
been arranged by Sam Behrent, of the Royal Indemnity Company, and Matt 


Mancha and other insurance men. 


Mr. Behrent, by the way, has what practically 


constitutes a monopoly on the moving picture insurance business oa the Coast. 
One of the moving picture stars, Buck Jones, who is the world’s ehampion lariat 
artist, led the cowboys who rescued Mr. Morton, Mr. Cox and other insurance 
men from a holdup by Indians when they went for a ride on a stage coach at 


Inceville. 


picture of the incident is shown on this page. 


In gratitude, Mr. Cox presented Buck Jones with a “gold cup” anda 


Some of the other pictures taken 


at Inceville and at Los Angeles will be printed by The Eastern Underwriter 


at a future date. 


Thomas E. Braniff, head of the T. E. 
Braniff Company, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
is in the East visiting the home offices 
of practically all the companies in that 
office. In discussing the trip, the Bran- 
iff agency says to its staff: “a. 
3raniff left last week for a month’s trip 
East and will visit the home offices of 
practically all our companies. These 
trips are always mutually beneficial. 
Mr. Braniff gets the home office view- 
point on the important, and ofttimes 
troublesome problems, and in turn he 
carries to them, fresh from the firing- 
line, the agent’s side of the question: 
result—a congenial exchange of ideas 
and a better understanding all around.” 

eee 


Robert E. Leonard, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., regained the position he has held 
before as leading producer of the Mid- 
Continent Life by winning first place 
for August with $136,000 to his credit. 
This makes his total for the first eight 
months of the year $877,750 and puts 
him at the top of the “big ten” of the 
company. A. C. Raines and George C. 
Leeper stood second and third respec- 
tively among the August producers. 


Benjamin Jacobson, agent of the Min- 
nesota Mutual Life at Detroit, Mich., 
was the leader in personal production 
for that company for the year ending 
August 31, 1921. Mr. Jacobson’s pro- 
duction for the year was net issued per- 
sonal business of $1,548,500. Sam R. 
Weems, agent at Dallas, Texas, was 





runner up in personal production, Mr. 
Weems’ business totaling $1,349,250. 
= = * 


C. A. Seaton, of Canton, III., and rep- 
resentative of the Equitable Life As 
surance Society, is a firm believer il 
joint work. With J. H. Fitzgerald, Mr 
Seaton, working in a rural community 
wrote and paid for $700,000 of business 
in 1920, ‘With premiums of over $3), 
000. They are almost unbeatable a 
writing joint business. They have beet 
producing at this rate since 1916. Car 
ton, the city in which they make their 
headquarters, has only about 10,000 it 
habitants, and their business has beet 
written in this little city and the cour 
try immediately surrounding it. Mr. 
Seaton will leave for Los Angeles, Cal. 
about December 1, and will work with 
the Los Angeles agency during the wir 


ter months. 
Aa s s 


Frank J. Menig has become manage 
of the bonding department of Schiff, 
Terhune, having transferred from the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, wher 
he served as assistant superintendet! 
of the bonding section. He was Witt 
the Hartford two years and previously 
had been assistant secretary of t 
National Surety. 

a 7: 

Clarence J. Daly, of Denver, 502 of 
the late “Tom” Daly, was elected a 
member of the executive committee 
the National Association of Case * 
and Surety Agents at the White 
phur Springs convention. 
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G. H. Rees Resigns 
From Continental 


TO ENTER BROKERAGE OFFICE 








Becomes Vice-President of Alberti, 
Baird & Carleton; Gained Success 
as Marine Expert 





Gomer H. Rees, general counsel and 
secretary of the three “America Fore” 
companies, has submitted his resigna- 
tion to Henry Evans, chairman of the 
Board, in order to become a vice-presi- 
dent of the prominent insurance bro- 





GOMBR H. REES 


kerage house of Alberti, Baird & 
Carleton, Ine., 50 Pine Street. Because 
of the important nature of his duties as 
an officer of the Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix and American Eagle, Mr. Rees 
will not leavé itnmediately, but at some 
date between November 1 and the end 
of December. 

Born in Katisas in 1885, Mr. Rees 
spent the gréater part of his boyhood 
in Paris and Dallas, Texas. He com- 
pleted his atad@mic education at Yale 
University, Was graduated as a lawyer 
from New Yotk University, and began 
his legal @¢&reér with the DeForest 
brothers, wéll-known members of the 
bar in New Yotk City. His ability and 
knowledge of itisurance law gained for 
him the adtitation of Henry Evans, 
and in 1918 hé became counsel for the 
“America Fore” group and in Decem- 
ber of last year was promoted to the 
position whith he now is about to sur- 
Tender, 

Since assdtiated with the Evans com- 
panies Mt. Réés has attracted much 
favorable attétition, especially in ma- 
rine insurance Gircles, where his efforts 
have been spectacularly successful, and 
Where his pleasing personality and 
affable mafihé¥ have won him a host of 


———— ee 


Fire Insurance Department 


friends. These particular character- 
istics will prove valuable assets in the 
brokerage business as the element of 
personal contact with assureds ranks 
high. 

At legislative hearings in Washing- 
ton and Albany on marine insurance 
bills, Mr. Rees has turned his legal 
knowledge to excellent advantage and 
he was one of those most instrumental 
in perfecting the organization of 
the American Marine Insurance Syndi- 
cates last year. He is secretary of the 
Syndicates and on the Board of Man- 
agers, but will have to resign those 
places with his retirement as a com- 
pany executive. Mr. Rees also repre- 
sents the Continental on several execu- 
tive committees @nd associations, in- 
cluding the American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association. the Cotton Fire & 
Marine Underwriters, and the Marine 
Office of America, marine agents for 
the company. 

Alberti. Baird & Carleton, Inc., is 
regarded as a progressive and ener- 
getic brokerage house which has made 
rapid strides during the last few years. 
It operates along strictly conservative 
lines. its exvansion has been sound and 
healthy and in these months of acute 
business stagnation when a majority 
of the marine brokerage offices have 
curtailed expenses through the loss or 


contraction of large accounts, Alberti, . 


Baird & Carleton have continued to 
enlarge their facilities for handling in- 
creased business. The company spe- 
eializes in cotton, coffee, and sugar 
fire and marine covers. handles ac- 
counts for several large banking insti- 
tutions besides accenting ordinary 
lines. Paul E. Alberti is president: 
David G. Baird, vice-president, and Guy 
Carleton. viee-nresident. The firm was 
incorporated in 1919. 





MAY GRADE LOCKING DEVICES 


C. S. Timberlake, Hartford: T. A. 
Kruse. New York; and F. D. Bennett, 
Boston, will be among the Eastern rep- 
resentatives to atterd a meeting in 
“hicago on October 3 of the automo- 
bile council of the Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories. It is stated that the council 
will consider svegestions to increase 
the present standards of the Laborator- 
jes covering test renuirements for auto- 
mobile bumners and also to grade. ac- 
cording to their merits. the numerons 
Jloekine devices now on the market. 
Althoneh thev have received the en- 
dorsement of the Leboratories thev are 
rot all of eaual effectiveness in thwart- 
ine the cleverness of motor car thiever. 
The following dav the rates committee 
of the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference will meet. 





The National Tihertw made a spier- 
did showin in Rrooklyn for first six 
morths of 1921 as comnared with 
1920. $225.727 this year’s period; 
$221.685 last year’s. 
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MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited | 
—=====s 
UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK | 

















THE AUTOMOBILE==> 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$11,896,417.46 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$8,171,905.10 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,/24,512.36 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Personal Effects Floater, Jewelry 
Floater, Fine Arts. 


Affiliated with 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 























1841 


[fsurance ©. 


oF NEw HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 





| FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 














LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
’ London & Scottish Assurance Corporation 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 0063-0064-0065 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., ef Eng. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. London & Scottish Assu. Corp. 

. (Casualty) Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
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William McDougall is a professor of 
psychology in Harvard College. 

He has written a book called “Is 
America Safe for Democracy” and the 
following is the first paragraph in the 
Foreword: 

“Ag I watch the American Nation 
speeding gayly with invincible optimism 
down the Road to Destruction, I seem 
to be contemplating the greatest 
tragedy in the history of mankind.” 

I read the above paragraph the first 
thing in the morning and should like 
to give it to Mr. Briggs as a suggestion 
for one of his inimitable cartoons on 
“How to Start the Day Wrong.” 

Fortunately my acquaintance with 
college professors is considerably lim- 
ited. There may be some excellent 
individuals in this profession, but if 
there are, most of them have escaped 
my notice for it is my impression that 
by and large they are a gloomy sort 
of people with a large trend toward 
Socialism, probably due to the fact that 
they have been educated to the point 
where they can enjoy the good things 
of life, but are kept from participation 
in them because of a modest salary 
and thus they seem to take a grim de- 
light in attempting to frighten us to 
death much as an old nurse attempts 
to make children behave by saying, 
“The Goblins will get yer if yer don’t 
watch out.” 

If this nation is on the road to de- 
struction and has swung into the last 
stretch toward Perdition with its cut- 
out open and hitting on all twelve, it is 
naturally a sad affair, but why reminé 


us of it in a book? As I understand it, 
it isn’t going to happen this week any- 
way 

Why can’t the college professors and 
the scientists leave us alone so that 
we can attend to our business, instead 
of reminding us that the sun is cooling 
off .and the coal supply is giving out 
and the fresh water all drying up? 

It begins to look to me as though, 
after all, a college course was a pretty 
dangerous thing for a youngster to take 
on if he is to be finally credited with 
nothing but a synthetic education an‘1 
a general accumulation of fears which 
may easily lead him to believe that it 
isn’t worth while to start to work in the 
morning. 

Years ago in Boston there lived a 
group of curious folks known as Miller- 
ites, whose minds were considerably 
unbalanced because of a peculiar reli- 
gious mania. 

These Millerites believed that the 
world was coming to an end on a cer- 
tain Sunday during the month follow- 
ing. They therefore sold out their 
businesses, made their wills, gave away 
their clothes, dressed themselves in 


.long white robes and otherwise got 


ready for the Ascension with the result 
that a good deal of time was lost and 
much disappointment generated when 
the scheme wasn’t finally pulled off on 
the scheduled date. 

I understand that Lloyd’s write a 
good many curious forms of insurance 
policies and it finally may be necessary 
for them to get out one which will in- 
demnify us from all standpoints, pro- 


—. 
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Keep the Home Fires FROM Burning 


FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
October 9 | | 


Let’s Make it a “No Fire Day’! 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Comipany 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. |... 
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vided the world ends suddenly, although 
the only form I can think of which 
would be worth while under such cir- 
cumstances would be a guarantee that 
we would all go to a better place. As 
the loss ratio on this character of in- 
surance probably would be extremely 
low, it would seem to me that it might 
be a profitable enterprise. What do 
you think? 


Shnfvage pa a 


NEW INSURANCE CORPORATION 

The Heber Bishop Co., an insurance 
concern, has been incorporated under 
the Maine law and is capitalized for 
$100,000. The president: is Heber 
Bishop of Farmington, the treasurer 
Harrie B. Coe of Portland and the di- 
rectors Mr. Bishop, Mr. Coe and E. 
Murray Graham of that. city. 











Actual market value for all securities 





D. H, Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A. Snyder. Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$ 600,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund...... 1,465,929 


Reserve all other 

liabilities 
Net Surplus ...... 
Total ............$2,789,828 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,54] 


159,357 
564,541 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
| ee a Pea wasiis 


Reserve’ Reins 
ance Fund ..... ; * 191,079 


Reserve all other 
liabilities 1,205,347 


Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 


Total ............$9,733,168 
Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t. See’y. 


Girard F. & M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$1,000,000 
*Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 
*Reserve all other 

liabilities ....... 260,940 
Net Surplus ...... 449,841 





Total ............$4,006,570 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 
*As of December 31, 19%. 

















Loyal to friends and loyal agents 
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Fire Business ad 
Not' So Good 


PREMIUM INCOME ~ LAGGING 

















Executives in New Yo 
for Much Changi 
Spring 





Indications of a chang 
in general business com 
feeling of optimism to” 
fire insurance world fo 
it is about time their’ 
to show signs of improvan 
utives, as a group, are -& 
But they have been é 
of the worst periods 
Eiany years, so it is em 
they should be eager 
turn to normal conditigj 

The peak of fire losses Was row ‘hed 
last February when the ‘reaction from 
the falling market made it seem ues- 
tionable just how much jthe-moral haz 
ard had to do with the unusually Jarze 
number of fires, especially in; the mer- 
cantile line. Losses have been rece/- 


ing since then, although: they heve not 
decreased to such an extent tH make 
the loss ratio result in an htotit to the 
fire: insurance companiég.)” Prices ap- 
pear to be more stable ‘how, anf this 
is one of the encouraging’ A) 


In the cycle of businessy; ie fire in 
surance business followggemeral busi- 
ness rather closely, as it reflects gen- 
eral conditions about six or é@ight weeks 


fine one 
Pees n in 
that 


ml re- 


later. Consequently it will be ''quite 
some time before the insur ice compa- 
nies will report an increag® in) premium 
income. The conserva ‘puy ing in 


mercantile lines, the d se. in tne 

value of stock on hand, an eae little 

building that has been, ; in, the 

apartment, home, and. bug Bae field— 

all have been important /fagtors in the 
falling off of premium ingome. 
Corner Turned" 

That there is oa Saale noe of 


a revival of general b ess is. the 







opinion of authorities i @ biisiness 
world. The last quarter of this year 
should bring increased activity in both 
the industrial and business fiel\s, and 
if conditions do contin improve, 
the fire insurance companig@ shonid re 
flect this change for the Metter early 
next spring. Therefore, if™s oi inter 
est to the fire insurance cutives to 
note the trend of general BMsiness. — 
Officials of the lead pom panies 


were interviewed by a representative 
of The Eastern Underw TRA | and the 
consensus of opinion is he loss 
ratio is high, the expense rate out of 
proportion, and the premium income 
low. But practically every © cutive 
felt optimistic about the future, ané 
all were agreed that spring woul! bring 
a decided change in their busin Sir. 
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Mortgages Not Liquid 
Assets, Says Hobbs 


THE LAW AND COMPANY FUNDS 








Massachusetts Commissioner Reviews 
Entire Field of Insurance Company 
Investments in Louisville Talk 





Commissioner Hobbs, of Massachu- 
sits, delivered in Louisville before the 
eymmissioners this week a remarkable 
paper on the investment law relating to 
igsurance companies. The Commis- 
sioner discussed a great many phases 
of the situation. While nearly every- 
thing he had to say was of interest his 
emments on mortgages were probably 
the most pertinent in view of the Lock- 
, oe Committee investigation. He said 
of this subject: 

“Closely allied to this general subject 
igthe theory that appears to be involved 
ip some phases of an investigation at 
present taking place in a certain state 


that a degree of compulsion should be 
exerted to induce a larger investment of 
the funds of insurance companies in 
mortgages on real estate. Mortgage in- 


yestments are an important part of the 
iavestments of life companies, the great 
sability of the funds of those com- 
janies making such investments well 
adapted to their purposes. The ad- 
visability of such investments for com- 
panies other than life depends on sev- 
efal considerations relating in part to 
the nature of the funds themselves and 
ig part to the conditions attendant 
upon mortgage investments. With re- 
gird to the nature of the funds it 
should be borne in mind that mortgages 
ate not in the ordinary meaning of the 
tem liquid investments. They can be 
liquidated, that is, turned into cash, 
mt the process of liquidation is fre- 
quently very slow. There is no such 
tarket for mortgage investments as 
there is in the case of security invest- 

nts, The matter of finding pur- 
coe for securities at a price is 
wually a very simple one and the trans- 
fer is attended with a minimum of diifi- 
culty. With regard to mortgages, not 
omy 




















mi ge investments is very limited 
cofipared to those desiring to purchase 
seitities investments, but the trans- 


fefig subject to delay, consequent upon 
détails of supplying a certificate of 
}and drawing and recording proper 
ig If, therefore, a company 
nature of its business must pro- 
€ for the contingency of making ex- 
sive liquidation of its funds, mort- 
panvestments are not well adapted 
urposes. While the investments 
lost all life companies in mort- 
’re extremely heavy, of the ten 
fire insurance companies six 
@ot a single mortgage investment 
me entire mortgage investments 
@ four others amount to less than 
Mon dollars. If this be the case 
wiggest and presumably the best, 
it to be expected that the smaller 
fies, whose funds are presumably 
able, will invest heavily in mort- 
» it is probable, however, that 
MGer and better established of the 
om panies could, so far as the sta- 
ME bf their funds go, lend more 
On mortgages than they do. 
Mequire Great Deal of Care 
Une reason why they do not is very 
ssibly due to the fact that mortgage 
‘vestments require a great deal of 
@re. I am speaking for the moment 
city mortgages rather than of farm 
ortgages because it is for mortgages 
city. property that the demand is 
obably more urgent at the present 
& Mortgage investments, in order 
beaprofitable, must in the first in- 
be carefully selected. The com- 
Must assure itself of the value of 






@ mortgage is placed, it requires con- 
Mt watching. The mortgagee must 
Only see that the interest is punc- 





























ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 





THE AGENT’S PART IN 
FIRE PREVENTION 


October ninth, Fire Prevention Day, offers 
the local agent an unusual opportunity for 
gaining added prominence in his community. 


By taking an important part in the ob- 
servance of this occasion, he is not only per- 
forming a public service, but is winning the 
good will of property owners who will bene- 
fit greatly by constructive efforts toward 
fire prevention. 


HOME Agents found in the September 
“NEWS FROM HOME,” a number of sug- 
gestions and ideas relating to the part they 
should play in boosting Fire Prevention Day 
locally. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET 
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Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy) 
Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Hail, Marine 
(Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, 
Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil 
Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and 
Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 























tually paid but must assure himself 
that the mortgagor has not omitted 
taxes or other liens to attach, that he 
has not permitted his property to de- 
teriorate, that the buildings are kept 
properly insured and, further, must be 
continually on the watch against a de- 
preciation in the value of the security 
by reason of a change in the character 
of the neighborhood or a shift in popu- 
lation of the city in which it is located. 
It is not a difficult thing to look after 
all of these details in case of a small 
mortgage investment within easy range 
of the home office, but when a mortgage 
investment becomes large and is scat- 
tered over a considerable range of ter- 
ritory, then the task of caring for all 
these several details necessitates the 
creation of a special organization for 
this purpose. Such an organization is 
unduly expensive unless the mortgage 
investment is of considerable magni- 
tude and it may be that one reason 
why fire companies have not entered 
into the mortgage field is in part be- 
cause they could not devote enough 
funds to this purpose to warrant the 
creation of this special organization. 

“It does not follow that these diffi- 
culties are insuperable. Mortgages 
could be made .more liquid than they 
are by providing for the regular amor- 
tization of the principal. In the case 
of farm mortgages the fact that these 
mortgages are taken with the idea that 
the principal will be retired, and that 
at no distant date, frequently with pro- 
vision made for the payment of the 
principal at regular stated intervals, 
has caused such mortgages in the mass 
to produce each year a considerable 
quantity of repaid principal available 
for re-investment, thus supplying the 
company with a stream of ready money 
coming in which may be, in case of 
necessity, diverted to current uses. The 
city mortgage ou the other hand, is 
usually put on with the fdea that it is 
going to stay for an indefinite period 
and is frequently underlaid by other 
mortgages at higher rates of interest 
which the mortgagor is naturally an- 
xious to retire before undertaking to 
reduce the first mortgage. Were such 
mortgages given on condition provid- 
ing for the amortization of the princi- 
pal they might conceivably be more 
available for the purposes of’companies 
other than life. 

“It is by no means out of the question 
to presume that if the difficulty lies in 
the fact that companies could not in- 
dividually make a _ sufficiently large 
mortgage investment to warrant the 
creation of the special machinery neces- 
sary to handle it properly, several com- 
panies could formulate an arrangement 
whereby their mortgage funds could be 
pooled, 

Should Be Permitted To Use Judgment 

“One further difficulty, however, with 
mortgage investments must be men- 
tioned, namely, the difficulty of realiz- 
ing on the security. The laws of many 
states have been framed with much 
consideration for the rights of the mort- 
gagor. In order to foreclose, the mort- 
gagee must go through an elaborate 
procedure, frequently through the 
medium of the courts, must run the 
risk of litigation, and after the formal 
steps are completed may have still to 
wait for some years before the right 
to redemption is finally extinct and he 
is in a position to convey a title free 
and clear of encumbrances. During this 
time he is under the necessity of main- 
taining the property, securing tenants 
and assuming the various incidents of 
ownership. In the case of farm mort- 
gages the contingency of foreclosure is 
far less than in the case of city proper- 
ty, where the mortgagor not infrequent- 
ly retains only a very small equity. 
The remedy for this condition requires 
legislative action, and simple and ef- 
fectual means of foreclosure should be 
provided unless the state desires to see 
investment capital stand aloof from the 
mortgage field. 

“Without denying that the funds of 
an insurance company should be man- 
aged with consideration to the public 
needs it is submitted that the issues 

(Continued on page 18) 
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AGENCY QUALIFICATION 
Companies Themselves Can Solve Ques- 
tion If They Want To, Says 
Commissioner Wade 

In his address on efficient agents, de- 
livered in Louisville this week, Com- 
missioner Wade of North Carolina, said 
in part: 

“While a discussion of this feature 
may be foreign to my subject, its bear- 
ing upon the efficiency of agents would 
seem to justify some reference to it; 
and while the Department should have 
power to supplement any investigation 
made, it would seem most practicable 
to place the burden of this investiga- 
tion upon the company, especially as to 


character and knowledge of the busi- 
ness, requiring such data to be filed 


with the Department. In reaching this 
conclusion I have in mind the record of 
one or two companies doing a _ larg> 
business in our State who make a most 
thorough investigation of all agents be- 
fore empioying them, and, what is more 
important, rely absolutely upon the re- 
sult of their own investigation. {hi 
each case the record of the company 
and the agent over a period of years 
is free from complaint, and shows at 
every point remarkable efficiency. This 
leads me to believe that whenever a 
company is determined to have efficient 
agents of a type that will dignify the 
profession, it can be done without re- 
gard to qualification laws and Depar‘i- 
mental requirements; and without this 
determination on the part of the com- 
pany, qualification laws and question 
naires are fruitless.” 


ELLISON ADDS CASUALTY 


Agent for Columbia; Now Handles 
All But Life and Marine 

Bennett Ellison, who, for years has 
handled only fire insurance, has been 
appointed general agent of the Colum- 
bia Casualty Company. The Ellison 
agency is the second large local firm 
which has entered the casualty field 
within the last few months. Now the 
Ellison office is in a position to write 
practically all lines of insurance ex- 
cept life and marine. 

The Columbia Casualty is owned and 
operated by the Ocean Accident ¢& 
Guarantee Corporation, and it has the 
same service in its claims and inspec 
tion departments as the Ocean. Charles 
H. Neely, president, and Henry Collins 
and Frank G. Morris, vice-presidents, 
of the Columbia Casualty Company, are. 
respectively, United States manager anil 
assistant United States managers of tho 
Ocean. 





MET WITH HEAVY LOSSES 





Manufacturers’ Woodworkers’ Under- 
writers of Chicago Will Be Re- 
Organized; Assessment Probable 





Efforts are being made to refinance 
the Manufacturers’ Woodworkers’ Un- 
derwriters of Chicago, which it is un- 
derstood has had to meet some heavy 
losses. Lee Blakemore, the attorney 
and manager, was formerly connected 
with U. S. Epperson & Co., managers 
of the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alli- 
ance of Kansas City, and has had con- 
siderable experience, but his exchange 
has been caught on a number of bad 
losses, including the forest fires at Clo- 
quet, Minn., and other points, which 
dealt it a very heavy blow. An assess- 
ment probably will have to be made, 
but the backers of the organization be- 
lieve that it will be able to pull through. 





LABOR TROUBLES AT HAVRE 

Conditions at Havre are much upset 
owing to strikes, lockouts and other 
labor disturbances caused by dissatis- 
faction with the high cost of living, ac- 
cording to the representative there of 
the American Bureau’ of Shipping. Ten 
American vessels entered the port dur- 
ing July. 


UNIFORMITY ESSENTIAL 





Savage, of lowa, Doesn’t Expect Uni- 
formity But Says More Consistency 
Should Reign 

Taxes and fees were discussed by 
Commissioner Savage of lowa in his 
talk before the commissioners in Louis- 
ville this week. He suggested that the 
whole matter of uniform taxes and fees 
be placed in the hands of the legis. 
lative committee of the commissioners’ 
convention with the hope that some 
bills will be prepared for general ac- 
tion, especially in those states where a 
considerable number of companies ar» 
domiciled. 

Mr. Savage regards it as utopian to 
expect the states to enact all the really 
essential uniform laws that are neces- 
sary, but he asks, “is it not possible 
through properly co-ordinated effort of 
all concerned to adopt uniform standard 
fire, tornado, burglary and compensation 
folicies, uniform standard provisions for 
life, accident, health and automobile 
policies, uniform laws as to classes of 
companies and coveruge to be written 
by the various classes; uniform provi- 
sions as to time of filing proof of loss, 
commencing legal action and minimum 
limit of time for commencing such ac- 
tion? Then, there should be uniform 
laws as to taxation of companies and 
the fees to be paid.” 





SUCCEEDS ALF. WHIST 
Jens Knudsen, late general manager 
of the Bergen Steamship Insurance 
Corporation has been elected general 
manager of the Norske Lloyd to fill 
the position left vacant through the 
retirement of Alf. Whist. 





The War Finance Corporation has 
agreed to advance more than $15,000,000 
to grain growers in three Northwestern 
states to aid them finance their export 
business. 
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Young man, 26 years of 
age, with both field and home 
office experience, desires con- 
nection as special agent in 
New York, New Jersey or 
Connecticut territory. Would 
consider position of responsi- 
bility in home office. Highest 
qualifications and references. 
Address “Special Agent,” care 
of The Eastern Underwriter, 
86 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Says State Insurance 
Continues Live Topic 


TALK 





MANSFIELD LOUISVILLE 





Connecticut Commissioner Dissects 
Arguments For and Against It in 
Able Address 





Although there has been much to dis- 
credit government and state insurance 
the topic is anything but a dead one, 
according to Burton R. Mansfield, in- 
surance commissioner of Connecticut. 
He discussed the subject in this able 
fashion at the commissioners’ conven- 
tion in Louisville this week: 


In The Eastern Underwriter for 
Aucust 26th last, the genial editor, I 
fancy, characterized this topic as a 
pretty stale one for agile minds, and 


added that there is much on the books 
that is more pertirient. He contrasts it 
with “the government’s messing up of 
railroads and ships, and the north-west 
wheat field states’ bungling up of state 
finances.” He also remarked that there 
js about as much chance for state or 
government insurance being “elected” 
as there is of a certain somewhat prom- 
inent citizen, who alleges that the 
rubber-stamp is too freely used by 
those who are charged with the, duty 
and responsibility of supervising insur- 
ance and insurance companies, becom- 
ing president. State insurance has the 
advantage in any such contest as far 
as a nomination is concerned, for it 
was nominated long ago, but I am not 
at all certain that in the present atti- 
tude of mind on insurance matters 
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which the press in general has helped 
to create, the above mentioned citizen 
would not run fairly well on a people’s 
ticket. 

Says Topic Is Still a Live One 


In the “Weekly Underwriter” for 
August 20th last is an article. crowded 
to the limit with what are given as 
statements of fact showing in spite of 
the abandonment of state ownership 
of many industries in Russia, the pro- 
paganda in behalf of state ownership 
in many other countries is still strong 
and that state insurance in many places 
is still very much alive. 

While these articles differ somewhat 
in their conclusions as to the present 
importance and activity of state insur- 
ance, I am quite willing to admit that 
the subject is a reasonably old one; 
but in my estimation the principles un- 
derlying it are older still. The question 
of government ownership of business 
and industries in general is the real 
main issue and insurance is only one 
of the many channels through which it 
seeks to flow. From this larger point 
of view state insurance is a subject so 
full of possibilities—yet to be met and 
solved—that it will be a fruitful topic 
for consideration and discussion for 
many years to come, in spite of its 


staleness and in spite and possibly be- 
cause of its failures. 
Workmen’s Compensation 

At the session of the Connecticut 
Legislature which met in January last, 
a bill was introduced establishing a 
monopolistic state fund in connection 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
in that state. It was heard by the ap- 
propriate committee before whom the 
advocate of the bill alone appeared. 
No one opposed him or his measure 
before the committee, but the bill was 
reported adversely, and the report was 
accepted. This incident is the real 
cause of my attempt at this time to 
say something on State Insurance. 

Ten years ago I was one of a com- 
mission to frame a workmen’s compen- 
sation act for Connecticut. At that 
time fifteen states had laws upon their 
statute books bearing on this subject. 
Today at least forty-five have such 
laws. Speaking generally, there are 
four distinct ways or methods in 


which these laws are enforced. They 
are: 
1: By an exclusive state fund, 


such as the one which is found 
in Washington and Oregon. 

: By a competitive state fund 
such as the one which is found 


bo 


in New York, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, California 
and some other states. 

3: By private insurance companies, 
either stock or mutual, operat- 
ing either in competition or 
alone, a system permitted in 
most of the states. 

4: By employers carrying their 
own insurance. 
No two compensation laws are alike, 
although similar in their main features. 
It is an interesting question how the 
name “State Insurance” has come to 
be applied so. largely to workmen’s 
compensation insurance. It may be 
because this particular form of insur- 
ance has been the creature of statute 
law, and its administration has been 
placed in the hands of state commis- 
sions or boards and the public are thus 
brought into contact with and knowl- 
edge of it more closely than with other 
forms of insurance, and that these 
boards and commissions are not only 
the creatures and officials of the state, 
but receive their remuneration from 
that source also. 

Trying to Extend State Insurance Idea 
Various attempts have been made to 

extend state insurance, so-called, to 

old age pensions, mothers’ pensions, 
unemployment and _ invalidity, with 
some success, but thus far this has 
been done to no great extent in this 
country. Even where these various 
forms of insurance have been inaugu- 
rated, they form, after all, in the opin- 
ion of those calculated to judge, only 
different ways of administering poor 
relief, which it has been long the pro- 
vince of the state to administer. Un- 
employment insurance, however, owing 
to the present industrial conditions 
may yet be resorted to in this country 
(Continued on page 35) 
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SAYS PUBLIC ADJUSTERS FINANCE CLIENTS 


(Continued from page 1) 





In discussing the Pennsylvania act 
regulating adjusters Mr. Donaldson 
quoted from Section 3, as follows: 


“The insurance commissioner shall 
issue adjusters’ licenses to persons, 
partnerships, associations or corporations 
applying therefor whom he deems to 
be trustworthy and competent to trans- 
act business as public adjusters in such 
a manner as to safeguard the interests 
of the public.” Section 6 permits re- 
vocation of license if the holder has, 
among other things, been guilty of 
fraudulent practices or has demonstrat- 
ed “incompetency or untrustworthiness 
to transact the business of public ad- 
juster.” 

The Fraud Section 


No department could ask greater lee- 
way than these two sections afford, he 
said. 

Mr. Donaldson then discussed the 
section dealing with fraud, which reads 
as follows: 

Fraud in procuring Insurance or in Collecting 
Claims: (a) Any person who is knowingly con- 
cerned in or who for profit, gain, benefit, favor 
or otherwise makes any false oral statement, 
misrepresents, substitutes persons or realty or 
goods, subscribes to or prepares or helps to 
prepare any fraudulent letter, document, appli- 
cation, affidavit, inventory financial or other 
statement or in any method or manner attempts 
to deceive for the purpose of obtaining for him- 
self, herself or others any of the classes of 
insurance provided for by this Act and (b) any 
»erson knowingly concerned for profit, gain, 
bonett, favor or otherwise in preparing or for- 
warding any fraudulent application, affidavit, 
proof of loss or claim or attempting to collect 
or collecting any wholly or partly fraudulent 
claim or money demand from any insurance 
company, assaciation or exchange lawfully 
transacting business within this Commonwealth 
whether any policy or agreement of insurance 
was lawfully procured or procured by fraud 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall be sentenced to undergo im- 
prisonment for not more than one year or less 
than six months and in addition to pay a fine 
not exceeding five hundred dollars ($500) or 
less than one hundred dollars ($100). The pro- 
visions of this section shall apply whether or 
not insurance was actually in force and whether 
or not the offending person or persons re- 
ceived profit, gain, benefit or favor from the 
attempt to defraud or from the consummation 
of the fraud. 

Mr. Donaldson next led up to the 
Philadelphia situation which was first 
made public by The Eastern Under- 
writer. Later, the subject was threshed 
out in most enterprising and thorough 
fashion by Robert R. Dearden, editor 
of “The United States Review.” Mr. 
Donaldson praised Mr. Dearden’s work 
in this connection; said he had braved 
and discouraged libel suits by repeated- 
ly attacking the work of certain public 
adjusters of fire losses in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Dearden, said Mr. Donaldson, at- 
tacked conditions there where favored 
adjusters were able to push losses 
through. Finally, Manager Greer of the 
Adjustment Bureau came to Philadel- 
phia; there were some changes, and 
his visit resulted in public adjusters 
finding themselves halted in speedy col- 
lection of questionable claims. 

Says Clients Are Financed 

“Public adjusters in my city have 
been financing their clients,” he con- 
tinued. “That is to say, if John Smith 
had a ‘loss of convenience’ and his 
creditors were coming down on him he 
needed ready cash—pending collection 
of loss monies—to avoid bankruptcy. 
The public adjuster with cash resources 
of course ‘nailed’ the loss—at fee of 10 
per cent—and proffered monies for 
first aid to the needy, But, the Desert 
of Sahara, historically dry, has nothing 
on the public adjusters’ plight since 
June, 1921, in Philadelphia.” 

Getting right down to brass tacks 
Mr. Donaldson discussed facts and fig- 
ures in Philadelphia. Since June, 1921, 
beginning with the housecleaning there 
by the companies, he feels that the com- 
panies have been saved at least $200,- 
000. 

Continuing Mr. Donaldson said: 

How mane. sue adjusters of fire, casualty 
or surety claims there are in Pennsylvania is 
beyond any living man to tell. Due to long 
delay—a printers’ strike—in printing our new 
statutes few have been made aware of the 
new licensure law for adjusters, if scarcity of 


applications for license is a barometer. It is 
possible that many do not classify themselves 


public adjusters. We prepared a questionnaire 
which is tairly encompassing, and we asked, in 
the final question, for a statement of ten losses 
recently adjusted by the applicant where set- 
tlements were over $1,000. Two applicants, 
whose work has been questioned for a long 
time, showed their brazenness when they re- 
ferred to their adjustment of certain losses 
which are notorious in the annals of fire losses. 
But, it suits me perfectly. I am going to ex- 
amine those two men—no matter how many 
hours it requires!—as to exactly how they 
adjusted those losses. 

Here is a bit of light Summer reading, but 
not fiction. It is a record of the fire losses in 
Philadelphia, years 1918, 1919 and 1920. In the 
last mentioned year some public adjusters, who 
seemed to have deskroom and blood kinship 
with the local General Adjustment Bureau, 
were most active. Compare the loss figures of 
1918 and 1919 with the “big-killing”’ opportunity 
year for the public adjusters. 


Aggregate of Philadelphia Fires; Building and 
ts 


; Conten 
Fires Insurance Losses 
1918 4670 $117,220,800 $3,911,350 
1919 4268 102,658,600 3,918,345 
1920 4955 92,273,000 8,081,086 


“Percentage of loss to insurance in force: 1918, 
_ per cent; 1919, 3.55 per cent; 1920, 8.70 per 

Avera > 3 | ; 
gaan ge per fire: 1918, $837; 1919, $919; 1920, 

It looks like mere chance, doesn’t it? 
Just an “off year’? Well, it was “off” 
for the companies, and “on” for the 
adjusters! * * #* 

Mr. Donaldson criticised companies 
sharply for not paying more attention 
to the manner in which adjustments are 
handled. . 





UTICA BOOSTS PREVENTION 

Fire prevention will be made a live 
issue in Utica, arrangements for a full 
week’s campaign to reach its climax 
on Fire Prevention Day having been 
put under way by the Insurance Agents 
Club of Utica. The following commit- 
tee is in direct charge, although every 
insurance man in the city is expected 
to co-operate: H. E. Munz, chairman; 
W. Clark Bagg, John A. Cantwell, J. S. 
Kernan, J. H. Miller, Peter Sisti, and 
Thomas S. Jackson. 


Frank A, Gates, Home’s 
Brooklyn Manager, Dies 


STRICKEN ON RAILROAD TRAIN 








Four of His Five Sons Engaged in 
Insurance Business; With Company 
Since 1883 





Frank A. Gates, who has been in 
charge of the Brooklyn business for the 
Home Insurance Company, located at 
the city department’s office at 95 Wil- 
liam Street, died on September 23rd, 
1921, while on a Long Island railroad 
train approaching Mineola. Death was 
the result of heart failure. He had 
spent the day at Riverhead, Long 
Island, seeing sights at the county fair. 

Mr. Gates was sixty-three years of 
age. He entered the employ of the 
Home on July 1, 1883, as a writer of 
expirations for the Western Depart- 
ment, later being transferred to the 
Eastern Department as a recorder and 
then he became an examiner. The next 
move was to the city department where 
he was located up to the time of his 
untimely death. 

The Masonic funeral services were 
conducted by Acanthus Lodge, No. 179, 
Free and Accepted Masons, and attend- 
ed by many employees of the Company 
and insurance friends of Mr. Gates. 

He left a widow and five married 
sons, four being engaged in the insur- 
ance business. The sons in the insur- 
ance business follow: Calvin, with 
Wallace Reid, New York; Albert, with 
E. M. Cromwell, broker; Frank, with 
Slosson & Smyth, brokers; Milton, with 
Maryland Casualty. 
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Hail 
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or. 
You may be left in the cold. 





Once Fire covers might keep one snugly happy.” 
Nowadays one needs the new greenback covers, too. 





These are hard days for the proprietor-workman 
cobbler, tailor, carpenter. 


‘Big Business’’ is done by the department store. 
Enough said. 
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76 William Street, New York 
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Woodworth-Hawley 
Page Ad in Buffalo 


PUBLIC OF 





TELL PERSONNEL 





C. H. Woodworth and E. S. Hawley 
Became Partners in 1884; Five. 
Partners Were Office Boys 





The Woodworth-Hawley Company, of 


Buffalo, on September 22 ran a full page 
advertisement in the “Express,” of that 
city. The agency has occupied its pres. 
ent offices for thirty years and is one 
of the best known in America. The 
ad, which was a description of the ag- 
ency’s personnel, read as follows: 
Dear People: Our friends tel! us that 
something about the personnel of our 


organization would be interesting both 
to those who know us and to those who 
do not. 

From time to time we have kept the 
insuring public pretty well posted about 
the great old companies that we repre. 
sent, that have been paying losses ip 


full through all conflagrations for more 
than two hundred years, and every. 
body who knows us or reads the news. 
papers understands that we write every 
kind of insurance, with the most eff- 
cient service thrown in; therefore, we 


will take this advice and talk a little 
about ourselves. 

in 1866 C. H. Woodworth and E. § 
Hawley entered different insurance 
offices as clerks and in a comparatively 
short time became principals. In 1884 
they formed a partnership and in 1898 
incorporated the business. 

J. H. Woodworth, Frank J. Schmidt, 
John H. Kulow, Fred L. Rushman and 
Cc. J. Goettleman have spent their en- 
tire business lives with us, each one 
commencing as an Office boy. C. Wil: 
liam Holland, Jr., was for a short time 
in a mercantile house before coming 
with us. Last year we added to our 
organization Charles M. Epes, a civil 
engineer by profession, who had, for 
the last ten years been the leading in- 
surance agent in Susquehanna, Pa. 

All these men are on deck every day, 
ready to respond to any and every call; 
and the business is so organized that 
the death of any one would not serious- 
ly interfere with the continuing pro- 
gress of the Corporation. 

Our organization is homogeneous and 
welded together by long association 
and kindred aspirations, It is in many 
respects unique and, so far as we know, 
its history, standing and prospects for 
the future are unparalleled in the in- 
surance business. 


While giving our old lines of business 
the same careful attention as hereto 
fore we are always prepared to engage 
in new ones. This year we have taken 
on three new lines of insurance not 


heretofore written in Buffalo 

We not only believe in developing 
men and taking on new ones of the 
right kind, but believe in, the “old 
stand” until something better appears. 
We have occupied our present office for 
thirty years, because it is centrally lo 
cated and convenient for our friends 
and ‘clients. 

We are grateful to our many patrons 
who have honored us with their bust 
ness; and, of course, there is room, 
welcome and service for more. 


— 











MORTGAGES NOT LIQUID 
ASSETS, SAYS HOBBS 
(Continued from page !5) 
depending on the maintenance of sound 
financial condition by insurance com 
panies of whatever type are sufficiently 
great so their well-being is entitled 1 
very careful consideration. They should 
not be ‘compelled directly o1 indirectly 
to place money in any type of security 
to a greater extent than is < ynsistent 


with their maintaining at al! times the 
means to meet their obligations prompt 
ly and the opportunity of investing thelr 
funds so as to secure advantageous Te 
turns whether for stockholders oF 
policyholders.” 
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Two Auto Mutuals 
Will Be Liquidated 


LIABILITIES SWAMP ASSETS 





U. S. Mutual Automobile Fire and 
Casualty Running Mate Taken By 
Insurance Department 





Thorough analysis of the affairs of 
the United States Mutual Automobile 
Fire Insurance Company of New York 
and the United States Mutual Automo- 
pile Casualty Company of New York, 
two concerns under process of liquida- 
tion by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Insurance, shows that they 
were in a hopelessly involved condi- 
tion. This analysis, in the shape of an 
official report of State Examiner John 
E. Diefendorf to Jesse S. Phillips, state 
superintendent, is packed full of food 
for thought for advocates of the mu- 
tual form of insurance, confirming as 
it does all the charges as to the un- 
soundness of this principle of under- 
writing made by such writers as Edson 
S, Lott and other economists of the 
same stock insurance school. 

Clarence C. Fowler chief of the liqui- 
dation bureau,. will have charge of set- 
tling the affairs of the two auto mutual 
companies. The following are reports 
regarding the two companies, written 
by State Examiner Diefendorf to Super- 
intendent Phillips: 


The United States Mutual Automobile 
Fire Insurance Company 

Sir: In accordance with your direc- 
tions as contained in appointment No. 
4955, annexed hereto, I have made an 
examination of the United States Mu- 
tual Automobile Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York City, a mutual com- 
pany organized and existing under the 
provisions of Article 10-A of the Insur- 
ance Law of this state and authorized 
to insure owners of automobiles against 
loss by fire, theft, collision and other 
hazards, except injury to the person. 
The principal office of the company is 
located at 66 Broadway, Manhattan Bor- 
ough, City, County and State of New 
York. 

As a result thereof I hereby submit 
the following report showing the con- 
dition of the company at the close of 
business August 19, 1921: 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Ledger Assets 





Book value of bond.........ssceseee $5,000.00 
Caah in bambRieietcs.cetbaaseevas 15,901.84 
Uncollected premiums: 
Over 9) days. due........ $2,410.96 
Under 90 days due....... 24,952.91 27 ,363.87 
Total ledger assets...... $48,265.71 
Non-Ledger Assets 
Interest due and accrued on bonds 177.08 
Gross a000OR- ics eee dbdctctonstedss $48,442.79 
Assets Not Admitted 
Book value of bonds over 
market value ...cccccccces $ 601.00 
Uncollected premiums over 
9 days Gu@ccsstiestdnsen 2,410.96 
Total assets not admitted 3,011.96 
Total admitted assets............ $45,430.83 
Liabilities 
Unpaid claims ...cccssecess $46,599.30 
Unearned seb ipaneis (100% 
basi 8) .ccccudeuteeneuetenave 44,726.40 
Unpaid loss expenses due 
Automobile Insurers Gen- 
eral Agency, Inc......... 15,257.96 
Reinsurance premiums due 
Automobile Insurers Gen- 
eral Agency, Ine......... 6,109.92 
Commissions due Automo- 
bile Insurers General Ag- 
ency, I; NC...000 cemtemease eked 4,247.19 
Accri ‘sade 086i. ss. 436.36 
Te liabilities ........ 117,377.13 
Excess of liabilities over 
admitted assets .......ee. ’ $71,946.30 
INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS 
A Statement of the income and disbursements 
seen Janus ity 1, 1921 to August 19, 1921, inc., 
8 as | ) 
Balancs lodges assets December 31, 
OM. ........ssipsmeeenlnniads dantedca $72,756.99 
Income 
Gross prem iums written.... $93,696.60 
Cancellations and return 
premiums 2.) 3c eee 060.32 
Net premiums written...... 43,636.28 


Interest on bonds 


_ty Trust Company. 


Interest on bank balances 33.82 
SOtel TOME on kccckods 44,089.85 
WUEAS. Casio Mab We Seatcsbsbccetinsewea $116,846.84 
Disbursements 
SPNNGOD, | ci ccims Bate tuaeaed $46,300.66 
NE EOLA E 21,893.57 
Losg €XPENSEB ,oisceveccesees 386.90 
Total disbursements 68,581.13 
Balance ledger assets Aug- 
UE” Fe en eea ncanisnrchsscatcecccne $48,265.71 


Assets 
Bond 


The company owns one U, S. Fourth 
Liberty Loan bond of $5,000 which is 
in the possession of the Rockland Coun- 
A letter received 
from the said trust company states 
that this bond is held as a special de- 
posit for the account of the U. S. Auto- 
mobile Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
and that the trust company holds no 
lien or charge against this security. 
Cash. 


Cash in banks was verified by certifi- 
cates obtained) from the banks and 
reconciled with the company’s records. 
Uncollected Premiums. 


Uncollected premiums, amounting in 
the aggregate to $27,363.87, are either 
in the hands of the Automobile Insurers 
General Agency, Inc., the agent of the 
insurance company, or remain wholly 
unpaid iby the policyholders. Items 
included in this account over 90 days 
due amounting to $2,410.96 have been 
deducted as assets not admitted. 

Liabilities 
Unpaid Claims. 

The amount set forth in the financial 
statement representing liability for un- 
paid claims amounting to $46,599.30 is 
the result of an estimate made of each 
outstanding claim on the date of this 
examination. 

Unearned Premiums. 


The unearned premium reserve, in 
view of the fact that the management 
has cancelled all outstanding policies 
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and contemplates the liquidation of the 
company has been set forth in this re- 
port on the 100 per cent basis. As a 
going corporation it would have the 
right ¢o have this reserve computed on 
the 80 per cent basis, as provided by 
statute. 
Organization 


This company was organized in the 
year 1917 and was authorized to begin 
writing business on December 18, 1917. 


Agency Contract 

Soon after the company was organ- 
ized it entered into an agency contract 
with the Automobile Insurers General 
Agency, Inc., a stock corporation owned 
and controlled by the officers of the 
insurance company. Under this con- 
tract, as subsequently amended, the 
agency is to receive a commission of 
35 per cent of the net premiums writ- 
ten, payable only as earned, in con- 
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Do You Believe 
in Advertising ? 


Some agents do and some don’t. Those who do are enthusiastic. 


There is only one way for the agent to get results, and that is in 
following-up his advertising matter. 
nately and then sitting back and expecting large returns, will discourage 
However timely, however appealing a bit of adver- 
tising, it won’t bring in the business by itself. 
lar to fit our agents’ needs and it is particularly adapted to its proper 
use, namely, as a fore-runner to personal calls or as a clincher after the 
We feel sure that these are business-getters if 


Samples of our selling aids will be mailed upon request, and letters 
addressed to the Advertising Manager will be answered with a view to 
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sideration of its paying all expenses of 
management, including the cost of ac- 
quiring business, salaries and office ex- 
penses, except taxes and expenses in- 
curred in the investigation, adjustment 
and settlement of claims. In carrying 
out this contract the agency company 
has been obliged to advance large sums 
of money to meet commissions payable 
to brokers, expenses of maintaining the 
office force, equipping the office and 
meeting generally the contingent ex- 
penses of the insurance company. This 
money has been advanced mostly 
through interests controlled by the 
president. The agency company is now 
in the position where it cannot further 
finance the insurance company. 

The two items shown in the state- 
ment of liabilities of this report as 
owing the agency company, aggregat- 
ing $21,367.88, are for loss expenses 
paid by the latter in the adjustment and 
settlement of claims and reinsurance 
premiums paid on behalf of the insur- 
ance company, both of which items the 
agency is not obligated to meet under 
its contract with the insurance company. 
These items have not been included 
as liabilities heretofore by the com- 
pany in making up its annual and quar- 
terly statements to the Insurance De- 
partment and the legal status of same 
should be thoroughly investigated be- 
fore payment thereof is made to the 
agency company. 

There is also owing the agency com- 
pany an amount representing commis- 
sion due under the contract on pre- 
miums earned up to the date of this 
examination. 


Premiums Written and Expense of 
Management 


Net premiums written during the 
year 1920 amounted to $139,635.59. Ex- 
pense of management consisted exclu- 
sively of commissions paid to the ag- 
ency company and amounted to $52,000, 
or 37.24 per cent of the net premiums 
written. This is in excess of the 35 
per cent limitation provided by the in- 
surance law, for the reason that com- 
missions are paid on earned premiums 
only, under which method payments 
during any one calendar year might 
exceed the legal limit as applied to 
premiums written, but cannot exceed 
such limit in the long run. 

Because of the excess of the pre- 
miums earned over premiums written 
from January 1, 1921 to August 19, 1921, 
the commissions paid amounted to 50.17 
per cent of the premiums written, 


Premiums in Force 


The premiums in force on August 19, 
1921, amounted to $91,618.31. This is 
a considerable decrease as compared 
with the amount outstanding Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, and is accounted for by 
cancellations made recently. 


Reinsurance 


The company has reinsured with 
Lloyds of London all risks in excess of 
$5,000 and not exceeding $30,000 in any 
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one event on account of loss by fire, 
lightning or transportation. 
Liquidation of Company 

The losses of the company have been 
heavy, especially in the fire, theft and 
collision lines, and the company has 
charged rates which have proven to be 
inadequate to meet the ever increasing 
losses in these lines. 

The officers and directors have held 
several meetings within the last few 
days and have resolved: that the busi- 
ness of the company cannot be con- 
tinued except at a loss, and that, there- 
fore, the company should discontinue 
business and liquidate its affairs and, 
accordingly, the outstanding policies 
have been cancelled. 

I would recommend, in view of the 
impaired financial condition of the com- 
pany, as herein shown, and in order to 
facilitate the liquidation of the com- 
pany and protect all interests involved, 
that an application be made by you, 
as Superintendent of Insurance, to the 
Supreme Court for an order to take 
possession of the company for the pur- 
pose of liquidation, under the provisions 
of section 63 of the Insurance Law, 
upon the grounds that the company is 
insolvent; that it cannot meet the re- 
quirements for incorporation and au- 
thorization, in that the company has 
eancelled all policies and cannot meet 
the requirements of section 321 of the 
Insurance Law, and that its continua- 
tion in its present state would be 
hazardous to its members, its creditors 
and the public. 

I would further recommend that if 
such order is granted the Insurance 
Department shall proceed to levy as- 
sessments upon the members liable 
therefor, as may be legal and equitable 
in the premises. 

Assessments 

Section 326 of Article 10-A of the In- 
surance Law, under which this com- 
pany is operating, provides, in relation 
to the levying of assessments, as fol- 
lows: 

“The corporation shall in its by- 
laws and policies fix the contingent 
mutual liability of the members for 
the payment of losses and expenses 
not provided for by its cash funds 
but such contingent liability of a 
member shall not be less than an 
amount equal to twice the amount of, 
and in addition to the cash premium 
written in the policy. If the corpora- 
tion is not possessed of cash funds 
above its unearned premiums suffi- 
cient for the payment of incurred 
losses and expenses, it shall make an 
assessment for the amount needed 
to pay such losses and expenses upon 
the members liable to assessment 
therefor, in proportion to their sev- 
eral liability. Every member shall 
be liable to pay and shall pay his 
proportionate part of any assessment 
which may be laid by the corporation 
in accordance with law and his con- 
tract, on account of losses and ex- 
penses incurred while he was a mem- 
ber if he is notified of such assess- 
ment within one year after the ex- 
piration of his policy.” 

The company’s policies in relation to 
the right to levy assessments upon 
the members provide as follows: 

“The board of directors shall make 
an assessment upon the members of 
the corporation when the cash funds 
of the corporation are less than the 
required reserve for unearned pre- 
miums, losses and expenses. The li- 
ability of any member to assessment 
for any one policy year or part there- 
of shall be at least but in no event 
greater than an amount equal to twice 
the amount of and in addition to the 
cash premium written in the policy. 
But no member shall be assessed or 
assessable except on account of losses 
and expenses incurred while he was 
a member or unless he be notified of 
such assessment within one year 
after the expiration of his policy.” 

Officers 

The following are the present officers 

of the company: 


President........s60-eccsecs E. F, Perry 
Vice-President........... J. M. Young 





























National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1921, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
ONE i A BON 6 sions e sons cu fecccvcheneesscoseeds $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 
BMOOE  TOMDND ois osc ceccnsscesiesecccsccsccscccesvesoescnscere . 15,754,759.88 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims...............ssee+0. eoseee 3,251,740.70 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities...............+seese+ 6,104,996.40 


Total Assets January 1, 1921......... 
H. A, Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary 


F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F, B. 
G. F. Cowee, Asst, Secretary ‘ 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$8,604,998.40 





oe eee ee $27,111,498.98 


R. M, Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 
Seymour, Treasurer 
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Vice-President eye C. H. Van Doren 
Secretary .cccccccccoscess L. H. Parker 
Treasurer.........- A. A, G. Luders 
There are thirteen directors, four of 
whom are not members of the company. 
Respectfully submitted, 
John E. Diefendorf, Examiner. 


United States Mutual Automobile 
Casualty 


Sir: In ‘accordance with your direc- 
tions as contained in appointment 
No, 4988, annexed hereto, I have made 
an examination of the United States 
Mutual Automobile Casualty Cqgmpany, 
of New York City, a mutual. company 
organized and existing under the pro- 
visions of Article 10-B of the Insurance 
Law. of this state and authorized to in- 
sure owners of automobiles against loss 
or damage resulting from accidents to 
or injury suffered by any person and 
for which the person injured is liable; 
also against loss by burglary or theft, 
or both of such hazards, and against 
loss or damage to automobiles, includ- 
ing loss by legal liability or damage to 
property -resulting from the mainte- 
nance and use thereof. 


The principal office of the company 
is located at 66 Broadway, Manhattan 
Borough, City, County and State of 
New York. 

As a result thereof I hereby submit 
the following report showing the con- 
dition of the company at the close of 
business August 19, 1921. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Ledger Assets 


Cash in banks..........000 $8,190.78 
Uncollected premiums: 
Over 90 days due........ 8,152.45 
Under 90 days due........ 27 ,280.93 
Premiums collected by Au- 
tomobile Insurers General 
Agency, Inc. and not paid 


tO COMPANY ....eseeeesrenee 36,027.11 
Net amount due from C, F. 
Skeehan, former general 
BFENE cccvcccscccccvccevecece 2,372.92 
Total ledger assets...... $82,024.19 
Assets Not Admitted 
Uncollected premiums over 
90 days AUC... ..ccc.cscnes $8,152.45 
Premiums collected by Au- 
tomobile ..Insurers. Gen- 
eral Agency, Inc. and not 
paid to company......... 36,027.11 
Net amount due from C. F. 
Skeehan, former general 
BEEBE .ccocdevoccccccccccces 2,372.92 
Total assets not admitted $46,552.48 
Total admitted assets..............- $35,471.71 


Liabilities 
Unearned premiums (100% 
WORD)  sonwvendcsecctueccees $64,848.49 
Unpaid claims: 
EAODUNEY  snasacis ocah cree 11,859.61 
Property damage and col- 
CE entesivsearanenation 6,846.53 
Reinsurance premiums un- 
MAME vunscctackdbaesennetins 1,197.19 
Reinsurance premiums pai 
by Automobile Insurers 
General Agency, Inc...... 1,592.31 
AoerGes AM oo cccccceecwss 869.11 
Total liabilities ........ $87,213.24 


Excess of liabilities over 

nemiteed  GOOBED. 0csscccceesceredtonseved $51,741.53 
INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS 

A statement of the income and disburse- 

ments from January 1, 1921 to August 19, 1921, 

inc., is as follows: 

Balance ledger assets December 31, 


Be nstcecwdecsndsabneeeccrdsncnioese $14,044.14 
Income 
Gross premiums written: 
RAGED © Gecwcdsviwtcorssés $97,762.28 
Property damage.......... 18,850.31 
CORED sain cevawitdevssec 30,391.64 
$147,004.23 
Cancellations and_ return 
premiums: 
EMUEUE § ivcccnsdeccepecess $42,807. 
Property damage.......... 7,312.45 
CE. vi wtieunn chidosdise 13,803. 
63,923.54 
Net premiums written..... $83,080.69 
Reinsurance premiums paid. 827.71 
Net premiums .......c.000 $82,252.98 
Interest on bank balances.. 119.93 
Cash advanced by Automo- 
bile Insurers General Ag- 
nee,” SR bese cactebs base 10,000.00 
Total income .,.......... $92,372.91 
oT ee eee ee $106,417.05 
: Disbursements 
Losses paid: 
EAQROEEES % vtbasiescessaeseess $3,422.04 
Property damage.......... 430.33 
SUE “susesasewebesedonds 4,530.25 
Total losses paid........... $8,382.62 
MINE: dbl dceeqanasaveconbapnice 250.00 
COG: | wins icadesiaRsansenss 187.50 
Furniture and fixtures...... 327.59 
TAD. .- enensstmswiesnoutcindac 242.26 
Commissions to Automobile 
Insurers General Agency, 
ie  ddtespatdhihs meikotbieeee 14,500.00 
.Miscellaneous expenses.... 502.89 
Total disbursements..... 24,392.86 
Balance ledger assets Aug. 19, 1921 $82,024.19 


Assets 
Cash. 


Cash in banks was verified by cer- 
tificates obtained from the banks and 
reconciled with the company’s records. 


Uncollected Premiums. 
Uncollected premiums, amounting in 
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meena 
the aggregate to $35,433.38, romaineg 
unpaid by the holders of policies oy. 
standing on the date of this oxaming. 
tion, the unearned portion the cof be. 
ing charged as a liability. The imoyn 
of such premiums over 90 (ys due 
has been deducted as an asse! not ad- 
mitted. 


Premiums Collected by Autom-biie In- 

surers General Agency, Inc. and 

Not Paid to Company 

This item, amounting to $° 5,027.1; 
represents the amount of prem: jing col: 
lected by the above named agen:y com- 
pany under a contract which it | is with 
the insurance company, refer nce to 
which will be made later in th: report 
As the agency company is adni tteq to 
be insolvent and cannot meet it» obliga. 
tions, I have deducted this iter, as an 
asset not admitted. The agency com: 
pany is carrying certain charge; against 
the United States Mutual Automobile 
Fire Insurance Company, the validity 
of which has been questioned. The 
claim for such items, however, should 
be assigned to the United States My. 
tual Automobile Casualty Company 
and if, held to be valid the United 
States Mutual Automobile Fire Insy-. 
ance Company should pay them to the 
casualty company to be applied on the 
latter’s account against the agency 
company. . 


Net Amount Due From C. F. Skeehan, 
Former General Agent 

This item, amounting to $2,372.92, js 
the net balance which is still carried 
by the company against the above 
named person as due under a former 
contract when the company was first 
organized. Mr. Skeehan states that it 
was his understanding that this balance 
against him was to be taken care of 
when the $10,000 was advanced by the 
Automobile Insurers General Agency, 
Inc., at the time the Skeehan contract 
was cancelled and the new contract 
entered into with the above named ag. 
ency company. However, a proper ad- 
justment has not been made and the 
balance is still being carried on the 
company’s books. 


Liabilities 
Unpaid Claims. 


The amount set forth in the financial 
statement representing liability for un- 
paid losses, amounting to $18,706.14, is 
the result of an estimate made of each 
outstanding claim on the date of this 
examination.. 

Unearned Premiums 


The unearned premium reserve, in 
view of thé fact that the management 
is contemplating the cancellation of 
its outstanding policies and liquidating 
the company, has been set forth in this 
report on the 100 per cent basis. Asa 
going eorporation it would have the 
right to have this reserve computed on 
the 80 per cent basis, as provided by 
statute. 


Organization and. Agency Contracts 


This company was authorize: to com- 
mence business on August 10, 1920 un 
der the name “New York Motorists Mu- 


tual Casualty Company.” On April 6, 
1921 the name was change: to the 
“United States Mutual Autom: ile Cas- 
ualty Company,” after the per-onnel of 


the management had been cha» zed and 
officers elected who are in « ntrol of 
the United States Mutual Av ‘omobile 
Fire Insurance-Company. At he time 
this change was made an agency Coll 


tract which the company had previous 
ly made with C.F. Skeehan, was cal- 
celled and a new contract en’. red into 
with the Automobile Insurer: General 


Agency, Inc., a stock corporat! 1 owned 
and controlled by the new © ‘icers of 
the insurance company. Unier this 
contract the agency company is to re 
ceive a commission of 30 pe: cent of 
the net premiums written, pa; ible only 
as earned,-in consideration 0! its pay 
ing all expenses of manageme i, includ- 
ing the cost of acquiring bus ess, sal 
aries and office expenses, except taxes 
and expenses incurred in the investiga 
tion, adjustment and settlement of 
claims. In connection with this cor 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Untermyer Calls 


Morton Ads Reckless 


BUT DOESN’T PROVE IT 





“Reckless” so Often Applied to Him 
Word Has Lost Fine Shade 
of Definition 





Upon his return from Europe a fev 
days ag0 Samuel Untermyer, counsel for 
the Lockwood investigating committee, 
gave out a statement discussin? the 


John %. Morton advertisements, and 
then rclapsed into silence, saying that 
he wov'd not have anything more to say 
yntil after the election in New York 


City. ‘te regards the Morton ads as 
“hase and reckless” although they were 
written: without color and without per- 
sonalitics. His statement of the cost 
of the advertisements shows that he 
greatly exaggerates what a column ad 
ina New York newspaper costs. This 
is only natural as he gets all of his 
advertising for nothing. The lawyer’s 
activities are a little divided nowadays 
as he is reported to be counsel for 
Geraldine Farrar in her action against 
Lou Tellegen for divorce; and he is 
also acting for a group of capitalists 
in selling Austrian royalties’ estates. 

The insurance commissioners, meet- 
ing in Louisville this week, are not a 
bit excited by his slam at them, sent 
over from Carlsbad. A few speakers 
referred to him satirically. 

In his statement on arriving from 
Europe Mr. Untermyer said: 

“The insidious subterranean influ- 
ences of the all powerful life and fire 
insurance companies’ interests, with 
their experienced lobbies, and of the 
great industrial combinations will be 
no easy task to overcome. 

“Base and Reckless” 


“For months during my absence 
they have had their publicity bureaus 
working overtime, and their guns are 
trained upon us. The fire insurance 
companies have spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars that should have 
gone in the reduction of rates, in a 
preliminary skirmish In the form of 
a country-wide advertising campaign 
that is unequalled in its paseness and 
recklessness. 


“It may accordingly be ne>essary 
for me to confine my activities this 
fall to a State-wide campaign to cff- 
set this propaganda. directed against 
those candidates: for the Legislature, 
irrespective of party, who refuse to com- 
mit themselves to our programme of 
legislation.” 

“An election for Mayor,” Mr. Unter- 
Iyer declared, “is of course an im- 
portant event in the affairs of. our 
city, and particularly at this time when 
the city is in a deplorable financial 
condition, but it is, after all, a local 
matter as compared with the nation- 
wide importance of the problems of the 
Lockwood committee. Mayors may 
come and Mayors may go without creat- 
ing a ripple upon the surface of our na- 
tional existence, while on the oher 
hand, the very life blood of the country 
is bound up in the suppression of the 
a consniracies that are still in- 
esting our industries and that are arti- 
ficially keeping ur the cost of living 
2 times of unprecedented and growing 
= and are breeding social discon. 
: This condition is further aggravated 
y the diversion of the savings of the 
oo that are held in the life and fire 
ence companies and banks from 

legitima‘e channels where they be- 


long into Wall Stre 
lative secur'ties.” woh rth aa gat 





ald DUTCH REPAIR BILLS 
a - American Bureau of Shipping 
es rts that Duteh ship repair compa- 
Pe . are reducing their charges. Rot- 
. am seems to be specially favored 
ees drydocking. Business is 
pd at the port of Antwerp and few 


the current year, 


rican vessels have arrived there - 


American Eagle Pitts 
6% Bonds on Market 


THROUGH INVESTING COMPANY 





Many Executives at Louisville; Phillips 
May Announce His Resignation 
Next Week 








Louisville, Ky., September 28.— 
Through J, K. Rice & Company, a Wall 
Street, New York, brokerage house, the 
American Eagle Investing Company, 
Inc., bonds are being offered.to the 
public. This is a six per cent collateral 
sinking fund gold debenture due Aug- 
ust 1, 1965, offered at 81 and accrued 
interest. The bonds are secured by an 
indenture executed by the company to 
the Central Trust Company of New 
York as trustee pledging as collateral 
security stock of the American Eagle 
Fire Insurance Company. These bonds 
may be redeemed by the company 
through paying principal and accrued 
interest. A circular shown to some 
insurance men here was first informa- 
tion most of them had the American 
Eagle Investing Company. 

Henry Evans, chairman of the board 
of the “America Fore” group of com- 
panies, was a visitor to the commis- 
sioners’ convention. Among other ex- 
ecutives who came were Cecil F. Shall- 
cross, United States manager, North 
British & Mercantile; Wilfred Kurth, 
vice-president of the Home of New 
York; and H. A. Smith, president of the 
National of Hartford. Fred J. Cox, of 
Perth Amboy, N. J., and W. E. Malla- 
lieu, of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, are among other visitors. 

Six of the insurance commissioners 
got on donkeys this afternoon at the 
Fair Grounds to ride a race. The race 
was won by President Brown, of the 
commissioners’ convention. 

Friends of Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Jesse S. Phillips, of New York, 
attending the convention, believe Mr. 
Phillips will announce his resignation 
on Tuesday. Mr. Phillips is still re- 
ceiving propositions from insurance 
companies which want his services, but 
it is practically settled that he will be 
manager of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau with real power to 
run the Bureau with an iron hand. 





“MERIDA” HULK LOCATED 

After dragging the sea for several 
days the sunken vessel “Merida” was 
found, and buoys set out. These were 
torn away shortly afterwards, however, 
by a storm which swept along the Vir- 
ginia and the trawler carrying thie 
searching party returned to port. One 
of the chief executives of the Old Do- 
minion Line has joined those backing 
the project and there is every hope to 
believe that the daring salvage under- 
taking will terminate successfully for 
those in quest of the wealth lying un- 
claimed on the ocean’s floor. 





A GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE MORE THAN HALF CENTURY OLD 


NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


A. & J. H. STODDART 


Fire, Tornado, Explosion, Riot and Civil 
Commotion Sprinkler Leakage and Use 
and Occupancy Insurance. Automobile 
Insurance - Fire, Theft, Collision and 
Property Damage. 


Head Office: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 








LOGUE, LOWRIE, NIEHAUS & CO. 
AGENTS AND BROKERS 


UNLIMITED scnzpure axatyss SERVICE 
ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE EVERYWHERE 


ARROTT BUILDING, WOOD ST. & FOURTH AVE. 
Telephone Court 1908 2ITTSBURGH, PA. 








J. E. STONE & CO. 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—LIABILITY—CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 
710 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Bell Telephone, Court 2488 


PITTSBURGH - : : : - : PENNA. 














Binders Effected on Risks Anywhere in the U. S. & Canada 


Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD INSURANCE AGENCY 
43 Cedar St., 40 Clinton St., 
New York City Newark, N. J. 


Agricultural Ins. Co, of Watertown Nationale of Paris Fireman’s Fund 
Atlas Assurance Co. Rhode Island Insurance Co, Home Fire & Marine 

















THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1882. 


The ceal strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its an 


ment, and the management of TH 
HANO R is an absolute assurance of 


the security of its policy. 


ORY WARFIELD, President 
RED. A. HUBB Vice-President 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
WILTTAM MORRISON. Asst. Sec'y 
HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
Gen. Agents 


HOWIE & cal, i. 


% WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 
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LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES | 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 





NEW YORK 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinten St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 
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Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Incorporated 1871 
A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
H. J. A. FINLEY, Asst. Secretary 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for half a century? 


Capital $600,000.00 Net Surplus $585,340.40 
Assets $3,067,548.54 
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Text of Agency 
Qualification Law 


READ AT AGENTS’ CONVENTION 





Uniform Measure Will Be Submitted 
to Legislatures of Several States 
This Winter 





The suggested uniform agency quali- 
fication law which is the result of con- 
ference work between the conference 
committees of the insurance Commis- 
sioners’ Convention, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and National Assv- 
ciation of Insurance Agenis was read 
to the agents’ convention in Los 
Angeles. It will be offered in a num- 
ber of states. The model act follows: 

Be it enacted by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of ............ 

Section 1. An insurance agent is 
hereby defined to be an individual av- 
thorized in writing, by any insurer 
lawfully qualified to transact business 
in this state, to solicit, negotiate or 
effect contracts of insurance, surety or 
indemnity on behalf of any insurer; or 
any member of a co-partnership or as- 
sociation, or any stockholder, officer or 
agent of a corporation, desiring to 
solicit, negotiate or effect insurance, 
indemnity or surety contracts, where 
said co-partnership, association or cor- 
poration holds a direct agency appoint- 
ment from any insurer. All such 
agents shall thereby become liable to 
all duties, requirements, liabilities and 
penalties herein provided. This Act 
shall not apply to any executive o1 
travelling salaried employee of any 
such insurer. 

Section 2. Any insurer authorized 
by law to transact business within this 
state, shall from time to time certify 
to the Insurance Commissioner the 
names of all agents appointed by it or 
them to solicit, negotiate or effect con- 
tracts of insurance, indemnity or surety 
in this state. 

Competency Tested 

Section 3. Any person desiring as 
agent to engage in the insurance busi- 
ness, as herein set out, shall first ap- 
ply to the Insurance Commissioner of 
this state in the manner hereinafter 
prescribed, for an insurance. agent's 
license, authorizing such agent to en- 
gage in and transact such business. 
The applicant for such license shall 
file with the Insurance Commissioner 
his or her written application for a 
license authorizing him or her to en- 
gage in the general insurance business 
or any special line thereof which may 
lawfully be written in this. state; and 
the applicant shall make sworn ani- 
swers to such interrogatories as the in- 
surance Commissioner may require on 
uniform forms and supplements pre- 
pared by him, which answers shall be 
vouched for by an official or representa- 
tive of any insurer lawfully authorized 
to transact business in this state, or 
by a licensed insurance agent of this 
state, setting forth: 7 

(a) That the applicant is personally 
known to him; 

(b) That the applicant has had ex- 
perience or instruction in the general 
or some mentioned special lines of in- 
surance, surety or indemnity coverage: 

(c) That the applicant is of gool 
business reputation and is worthy of a 
license. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the 
Insurance Commissioner, or his deputy 
or any person he may designate to rep- 
resent him, to subject each applicant 
for license to examination as to his or 
her qualifications to act as such agent, 
and when the Insurance Commissioner 
is satisfied that the applicant is of 
good business reputation, and has had 
experience or training, or is otherwise 
qualified in said respective lines of in- 
surance, and is reasonably familiar 
with the insurance laws of this state, 
and with the provisions, terms and con- 
ditions of the policies of contracts he 
or she is proposing to solicit, negotiate 
or effect, the Insurance Commissioner 
shall issue to the applicant an Insur- 
ance Agent’s License to trausact busi- 
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ness in this state. Such license shall ——, 


expire annually on.......... » unless 
sooner revoked for cause by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner. The fee to be paid 
to the Insurance Commissioner for each 
license issued shall be $........ a 
Right To Revoke License 
Section 5. The Insurance Commis- 
sioner atter twenty days’ notice of his 
intention so to do, given in writing tv 
the agent and the company or com- 
panies represented by him or her, shall 
have the right to revoke any licens? 
in the event that investigation by him 


‘discloses the fact that it was obtained 


by fraud, or misrepresentation, or in 
the event that the interests of the in- 
surer or the insurable interests of the 
public are not properly served under 
said license. The Insurance Commis- 
sioner shall also have the right after 
like notice, as above set forth, to sus- 
pend any license for cause. 

Within thirty days after the revoca- 
tion, suspension or refusal to license, 
the person aggrieved shall have the 
right to petition any court of record 
of the county wherein the applicant 
resides, to require said Insurance Couin- 
missioner to show cause why the license 
should not be reinstated or issued. 

Section 6. It shall be unlawful for 
any person, without conforming to the 
provisions of this Act to represent hiin- 
self or herself to’ be the agent of ary 
insurer, or, as agent, to solicit, nego- 
tiate or effect any contracts of insur- 
ance, indemnity or surety, or renewal 
thereof, or to attempt to effect the 
same on persons, property, or insur- 
able business activities or interests, 
located within, or transacted within 
this state. 

Section 7. Any person violating any 
of the provisions of this Act, shall, on 
conviction, be fined not less than $.... 
nor more than $.... for each offense. 

Section 8. All laws or parts of laws 
in conflict herewith are hereby re- 
pealed. 

NIAGARA FALLS HITS RATES 

The Niagara Falls city council be- 
lieves that the insurance rates of the 
city are too high and authorized the 
water commissioner at the last meeting 
to confer with underwriters to learn 
if possible means whereby rates can 
be reduced to the level which the coun- 
cil thinks is more equitable. This step 
was taken upon the recommendation 
of the special committee appointed to 
investigate fire insurance rates. It will 
be remembered that Samuel Untermyer 
conducted an examination of the Buf- 
falo Exchange and seemingly the local 
authorities feel it incumbent upon them- 
selves to satisfy their constituents by 
an investigation, 








HANOVER APPOINTS FIELD MEN 

The Hanover Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has appointed R. E. Wands as 
special agent for western New York, 
with headquarters at Syracuse, and 
G. F. Krank as special agent for eastern 
New York, with headquarters at Albany. 
Mr. Wands and Mr. Krank are familiar 
with their territory, having worked in 
those sections under Frank M. Critten- 
den; who retired September 15. 
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NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


Superior Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Capital Fire Insurance Co. of Concord, N. H. 
Georgia Home Insurance Co. of Columbus, Ga. 
United American Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Exceptional Service to Agents 


PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 




















HERBERT BUXTON 
92 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY 
JOHN 4M 


Issues the Most Attractive Aatomobile Policyin a Non-Conference 
Company 








Broker Conducts Own 
Mutuals Propaganda 


SEES ALL BUSINESS MENACED 





Joseph Gladstone Emulates Edson S. 
Lott in Challenging Economic 
Soundness of Reciprocals 





Besides issuing fire prevention propa- 
ganda at his own expense Joseph Glad- 
stone, broker at 51 Maiden Lan», Ir 
emulating Edson S. Lott, on a limite 
scale, by campaigning against mutuals. 
In a circular inspired by announcement 
that theeGarment Center Buildings hac 
subscribed to the mutuals for fire and 
other insurance protection Mr. Glau- 
stone expresses himself as follows: 

“In negotiating or accepting mutual 
insurance, there is au economic prin- 
ciple involved, which deserves your 
most serious consideration. Mutual in- 
surance contemplates the transaction 
of business without profit. Whether 
such a method is for the best interests 
of business is debatable. It invo!ves 
so serious a que_tion as to it’s sound- 
ness that a perfunctory decision would 
be unjust to the future welfare of busi- 
ness not ouly with insurance but in 
trade also. ; 

“You have developed your own busi 
ness on the principle of a reasonable 
profit for capital invested. For the 
reward of profit and the ability and 
privilege to exercise your initiative, you 
gave employment to many employees. 
The compensation received by them 
which in turn is widely circulated, is a 

cersiteiensthimeininitiiteimacamnaianiaas 
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Surplus 


® * i 
Line Capacity 
OCAL AGENTS can find ample 
capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 


DENVER 
LONDON 


NEW YORK 
DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


DULUTH 
SEATTLE 


INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





vital factor to prosperity and progress, 
If business is to be conducted without 
profit you return to ancient barter ani 


exchange of goods, and as a conse. 
quence of such a system you uncon- 
sciously encourage a doctrine that elim- 
inates every possible reason for con- 
ducting trade under modern conditions, 

“Can you conscientiously accept 
such a principle to purchase materials 
and supplies and then proceed to seil 


your completed product for profit. If 
you believe in the principle of buying 
without profit, consistency requires 
selling likewise. You have developed 
your success because profit was the re 
ward for your ability and initiative. Re 
ward of profit is the best means avail- 
able for world progress, ‘economic’ an 
‘social.’ Consider very seriously whetl- 
er you, as a business man, with capital 
invested—can afford to approve a prin 


ciple that vitally affects our economic 
structure which you personally have 
successfully shared so much in. Think 
about it. We are all human enoug) 
to err.” 





CANADA RECOGNIZES REGISTRY 





Air Board of Canada Takes |mportant 
Action; Laboratories “O. K.” 
Sufficient 





Aircraft registered by the Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories in the United States 
will be recognized by the Air Board of 


Canada until further notice. This ac 
tion on the part of the Canadian Alr 
Board makes it unnecessary for alr 
craft, registered by the Underwriters 
Laboratories, seeking permission to fly 
in Canada to have the letter “C” as the 


first letter in its registration mark. 

Previously, in the absence of United 
States registration, Canada hail required 
a secondary registration with its Alr 
Board of American aircraft flying into 
Canada. 





A. H. DAUB LEAVES CONTINENTAL 
Austin H. Daub, special agent for th? 
automobile department of the “Amer 
ica Fore” companies in New York 
State, has resigned as of October P. 
He has not announced his future plans. 
His career with the Continental and as 
sociated companies covered 4 period of 
cver six years during most of which 
time he was attached to the automobile 
underwriting department. 





The control of some of tli Austrial 
insurance companies hag recently bee? 
acquired by large British offices. Thes? 


-transactions in most cases have bee? 


financed in such a way as not to = 
close the identity of the real purchas ’ 
sa;s the “Journal of Commerce. 
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Federal Boost Given 
To Fire Prevention 


ISSUE EDUCATIONAL BROADSIDE 





Department of Interior Bureau Takes 
Action; “Danger That Never 
Sleeps” is Going Big 





Hearty co-operation is being extended 
py federal authorities at Washington, 
the sovernors of practically all the 
states and the mayors and fire officiais 


of cities and towns throughout the en- 
tire country in the plans to make this 
years Fire Prevention celebration 


country-wide in scope and national in 
character. In most cases the drive will 
be launched Oct. 3 and come to a grand 
climax on Fire Prevention Day, Oct. 9. 

The bureau of education of the De- 
partment of the Interior at Washington 
is assisting materially in the campaign, 
its chief contribution being the send- 


ing out of a Fire Prevention broadside 
to superintendents of schools through- 
out the country and also the publica- 


tion of suggested school programs and 
other matter in “School Life,” a ds- 
partmental organ. 

Among other articles in the broadside 
will be a letter from Acting Secrétary 
Finney of the Department of the In- 
terior; a message from J. J. Tigert, 
commissioner of education; statistics 
of fire losses in schools compiled by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
suggestions for general and school ob- 
servances, With school programs; an 
article “Take Every Precaution,” by 
Miss Doran; the Faneuil Hall commit- 
tee’s report on safe schoolhouses; Dr. 
C. N. Kendall’s “Dont’s;” Dr. T. E. 
Finnegan’s circular to Pennsylvania 
school superintendents, and much othe: 
valuable material for the education of 
educators on Fire Prevention matters. 

Patrons of movie houses in all parts 
of the country and in practically all 
important centers of population will 
be reached previous to or during Pre- 
vention week through the medium of 
“The Danger That Never Sleeps,” the 
dramatic and thrilling film produced 
and issued by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. This film is being 
boosted by the Universal Film Mann- 
facturing Company as heartily as a 
Fairbanks or Chaplin production, full 
page “ads” being used in all the prin- 
cipal moving picture magazines, this 
being the handsome contribution of 
Carl Laemmle, president of the Uni- 
versal, and his associates to the cause 
of Fire Prevention. 

Furthermore the film is being bough: 
outright by various municipalities, in- 
cluding St. Louis, Indianapolis, Passaic, 
and New Orleans, with others in pros- 
pect. In cases of purchase the screen 
drama is given local “punch” and color 
by being prefaced with a photo of the 
fire chief, and a strip giving his en- 
dorsement of the Fire Prevention idea 
in its local application. 

Many governors have issued procla- 
mations and it is expected that prac- 
tically every state executive will have 
done so before Prevention week arrives. 
Last year this action was taken by 43 
governors. 

That individuals as well as “National 
Boards” and community committees can 
do something effective in the way of fire 
Prevention propaganda is strikingly 
shown by Jos. Gladstone, an insurance 
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broker at 51 Maiden Lane, New York. 
At his own expense Mr. Gladstone has 
had printed two large fire-warning cir- 
culars and given them wide circulation 
especially among manufacturers in the 
needle trades. 

The value of Mr. Gladstone’s output 
is recognized in a letter of appreciation 
from F. J. T. Stewart, superintendent 
of the bureau of surveys of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
also in a request from the Home that 
that great company be allowed to re- 
print the circulars for issuance to ail 
its agents in every part of the United 
States. 

“The high cost of indifference” is 
a phrase used by Mr. Gladstone in 
speaking of the fire waste in this coun- 
try and in an interview he explained he 
had got into action because he was de- 
termined to do whatever laid in his own 
power to overcome this inertia. 

“I feel that a responsibility rests 
upon every insurance man, whether 
company, agent or broker, to realize 
a serious obligation to do something 
in a big way to reduce the tremendous 
waste caused by preventable fires,” he 
said. i 

He contrasted the premium rates 
charged in the United States with the 
cost of insurance in other countries 
where fire-fighting equipment exists. 
Although we have the best firefighting 
departments in the world, he said, the 
rates in Europe were so low as to be 
a joke in comparison with the cost here. 





HOBOKEN BUILDING CODE 

The Commercial Union has prepared 
in pamphlet form the fire ordinance 
passed by the city of Hoboken, N. J., 
and regarded as a model building code, 
The ordinance regulates the keeping, 
S$ orage, use, manufacture, sole, handling 
and transportation or other disposition 
of inflammable materials and rubbish, 
explosives, pyrotechnics, small-arms 
ammunition, inflammable moving pic- 
ture films and pyroxylin plastics; and 
to regulate dry cleaning establishments, 
garages, fire exits, fire extinguishers, 
oil burning equipments and storage of 
inflammable liquids. Gilbert E. Stecher, 
special agent of the Commercial Union, 
as chairman of the fire prevention com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Hoboken, supervised the preparation of 
the ordinance. 





LOUIS C. BEACH DIES 

Louis C. Beach, superintendent of the 
automobile department of the Northern 
of London, died Friday night at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Paterson, N. J., 
after a long illness. He had been away 
from the office for several months and 
not long ago was thought to be safely 
on the road to recovery. However the 
progress of the cancer from which he 
suffered was merely temporarily retar4- 
ed and a few weeks ago his condition 
became critical. Mr. Beach, who was 
about thirty-five years old, is survived 
by his widow and one child. Funeral 
services were held Sunday. Previous 
to joining the Northern two years ago 
Mr. Beach had been associated for sev- 
eral years wtih the Royal Indemnity. 
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Sell London Insurance 
News Letter Here 


ATKINS IN SERVICE COMPANY 








Discusses German Re-Insurance, Dan- 
ish Entrants, Lloyds, Assessment 
Guarantee and Other Subjects 





The Insurance service Company, of 
London, is selling in this country a 
London letter, covering insurance hap- 
penings in England, with an interna- 
tional flavor, and a copy of the Septem- 
ber letter is reproduced in part here- 
with. The secretary of the Insurance 
Service Company is J. R. Atkins. 


Oil Versus Coal 

During the extended strike in this 
country of colliers, many industrial 
firms introduced oil burning installa- 
tions into their works. Some of these 
are now desirous .of returning to the 
old method of coal burning furnaces, 
but it is doubtful whether the effect 
of this will not be adverse to the in- 
surance companies. S. E. Stromeyer, 
who is chief engineer of the Manchester 
Steam Users Association, recently 
stated “Unconsumed or partially con- 
sumed oil may have settled in the flues, 
or oil leakages may have saturated the 
brickwork. If, therefore, the dampers 
should be closed overnight as is cus- 
tomary under coal-firing conditions, 
vapors may have accumulated in the 
flues and would explode on lighting 
up.” Mr. Stromeyer proceeded to state 
“There is also the danger that fine car- 
bonized particles of oil may have settled 
in the flues, which might also cause 
an explosion when disturbed by the 
burning of coal.” Another official of 
the society is of the opinion that oil 
burning has not been so satisfactory as 
coal. Doubtless insurance companies 
have these dangers well in mind. 


Big Timber Fire 

The Royal Exchange Co., were large- 
ly interested in the timber fire which 
occurred early this month in the east 
end of London and it is considered that 
‘the actual loss to insurance companies 
will be not less than £860,000. This 
claim was believed to be the largest in- 
dividual loss ever made in the history 
of fire insurance in this country. 

At the time the fire broke out, there 
was a big unemployment demonstration 
round the timber yards and for some 
time it could not be decided whether 
the fire was caused by this demonstra- 
tion or not. The point was, of course, 


a very important one, as were this the 
case, the company carrying the ordi- 
nary fire insurance could not be called 
upon to meet the loss and same would 
probably be carried by another insui- 
ance company under the riots, strikes 
and civil commotion insurance. An 
other point in connection with the con- 
flagraiion was whether the onus of 
proof as to the actual cause of the fire 
was upon the insurance company or the 
assured. 
Golfer’s Indemnity 

An officer of the Royal Air Force had 
the misfortune to be seriously injured 
by the course of a golf ball breaking 
the glass wind screen of his motor car. 
He was driving close to a Buckingham- 
shire Golf Club, when the ball, played 
on the links, struck the car. 

This unusual accident, to a certain 
extent justifies the Golfer’s Insurance 
Policy, which ig being issued at a pure- 
ly nominal premium by several British 
companies. These policies not oniy 
grant provision against public liability 
but further cover the golfer’s outfit, 
clothing, wearing apparel and personal 
effects against fire, burglary or house- 
breaking, and also his liability under 
the employers’ liability acts in respect 
to the employment of the caddy, and 
further covers the golfer himself for 
personal accidents resulting in death 
loss of eyes or limbs and etc. 

European Continental Companies 

It is expected that there will be an 
invasion of London by European ‘con- 
tinental companies not already repre- 
sented here and it is certain that the 
British companies, Whilst not to a great 
extent disclosing their aims, are quiet- 
ly invading certain parts of Europe. 

German Re-insurance 

Large and presumably profitable 
offerings have been made to British 
brokers and companies, and whilst un- 
doubtedly some treaties have been ac- 
cepted, so far, there has been a great 
disinclination on the part of the offices 
to participate. yerman fire business 
on the whole, before the war, was profit- 
able but with the mark standing around 
320 to the pound sterling, even suppos- 
ing the treaty did work out at a small 
loss the accepting company in this coun- 
try would not be hard hit. The posi- 
tion, of course, is just the: reverse with 
regard to German offices accepting re- 
insurance business from England. Eng- 
lish fire business is not the best in tho 
continent, and it can easily be seen that 
should a treaty ceded to a German office 
prove unprofitable and the claims ex- 
ceed the premium received, it might be 
a difficult matter for the German com- 
pany to finance the loss in view of the 
greatly depreciated value of the mark. 
Not many German companies when 
offering business abroad, make a re- 
quest for reciprocity. In this, again, 
it is interesting to note that one or two 
of the larger companies, whilst declin- 
ing to openly accept enemy business, 
have purchased insurance companies 
in neutral countries well knowing that 
the purchased companies have a large 
portfolio of ex-enemy business. 

Austrian Insurance 

Attempts have been made, and in 
some cases presumably successfully, to 
purchase controlling interests in Aus- 
trian insurance companies. The method 
adopted is usually to employ a London 
broker to proceed to Austria, and nego- 
tiate the purchase in his own name. 
More Danish Companies for England 

Five companies incorporated in Den- 
mark have recentiy been registered at 
Somerset House and will be operated 
by H. C. O. Sydney. The companies are 
as follows: 
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Orion Forsikrings-Aktieselskabet In- 
surance Company, Limited, capital, 2.- 
000,000 kroner; incorporated in Den- 
mark to carry on all kinds of insurance 
business, except life. 

Cimbria Insurance Company, Limited, 
capital 1,000,000° kroner; incorporated 
in Denmark to carry on direct and in- 
direct insurance business. 

Gafa Re-insurance Company, Limited, 
capital 1,000,000 kroner; incorporated 
in Denmark to carry on insurance busi- 
ness of all kinds except life. 

Scandinavian Motor Car and Trans- 
port Insurance Company, Limited, capi- 
tal, 2,000,000 kroner; incorporated in 
Deninark to carry on insurance busi- 
ness in regard to motor cars and other 
means of transport. 

Sickness and Accident § Insurance 
Company of 1908, Limited, capital, 250,- 
000 kroner; incorporated in Denmark 
to carry on sickness and accident in- 
surance. 

It is not clear, whether these compa 
nies propose to write re-insurance or 
direct insurance or both but there are 
certainly very littie prospects of their 
receiving a satisfactory volume of di- 
rect business and as assureds and 
brokers are daily becoming more criti- 
cal in their acceptance of security, it 
is possible Mr. Sydney will find it up- 
hill work. 

Mr. Sydney some two years back 
changed his name by Deed Poll. His 
birth name was Siecke and before com- 
ing to London he was manager of the 
insurance department of the Kristiania 
Shipping, Insurance & Trading Co. 

American Business At Lloyds 

The time is shortly coming, and quite 
rightly, when underwriters at Lloyds 
will require signed applications for 
Jewelers’ Block Policies and Jewelry 
All Risk Policies, and in addition they 
will undoubtedly make such applica- 
tions the basis of the contract. 

Both these classes of business have 
recently been very unprofitable and the 
rates for Jewelry All Risk Insurance 
will probably reach a figure double that 
of a year or so ago. It is peculiar 
that Jewelry All Risk Insurance busi- 
ness is more unprofitable in Chicago 
than in any other part of the United 
States of America. 

One of the leading underwriters at 
Lloyds estimates that his losses on 
bankers and brokers in and out insur- 
ances have been 150 per cent. 

The volume of fire business being 
offered to Lloyds from America has 
very considerably declined and undoubt- 
edly this is due to the greatly extended 
American insurance market. 

Free Accident Insurance 

On the 24th of August, “The Daily 
Mail” announced that they had paid 
their thousandth claim under their Free 
Accident Insurance Coupon. From the 
commencement of this Free Insurance 
in January, 1914, up to the end of 1920, 
the claims amounted to 546 and from 
the first of this year up to the 24th 
of this month, 454. The benefits have 
been considerably increased since the 
commencement of the original offer 
and amongst them, a reader is entitled 
to £3,500 if killed in an accident in a 
railway passenger train or £1,000 ia 
case of death from accident to a passer- 
ger steamer, motor or horse omnibus, 
or other licensed vehicle plving for 
public hire, or to a lift, or while in a 
burning building. 

In addition to these. there are con- 
siderable sums for desth caused hv 
env moving vehicle and also large week- 
ly benefits. Several dailv and weekly 
journals are now offering free insurance 
to their readers and in one village the 
free insurance conpon issued bv the 
“Daily Express” has entirely taken the 
place of a neighboring Friendly Society 
(sick benefit club). 

A London broker. whom we may say 
will prob»blv shortly be becoming close- 
ly identified with the Insurance Service 
Company. was recently asked to ar- 
range a similar coynon insurance for a 
leading United States daily journal. 
The reasons given for this business be- 
ing offered in the United Kingdom 
were interesting. inasmuch as they dis- 
closed the supposed impossibility of the 
business being placed in America. It 


appears that the Insurance Department 
of the State in which the paper was 
published made a stipulation that every 
news-agent or newspaper seller on the 
streets would be obliged to take out a 
license as an insurance broker in order 
to sell a newspaper which contained 
a free insurance coupon. 
H. H. The Prince of Wales 
Considerable insurances have been ef- 
fected at Lloyds, in the first place to 
pay a total loss in the event. of His 
Highness the Prince of Wales not mak- 
ing his projected Indian tour, and in 
the second place to pay a total loss 
in the event of the death of His High- 
ness in the course of the next 12 
months. In the latter case the rates 
have increased considerably and the 
market is now practically full. 
Riots in India 
A large amount of business has been 
effected at Lloyds during the past week 
or so in respect to riots, strikes and 
civil commotion in the Indian Empire. 
Insurance Swindling 
One of the most prominent claim ad- 
justers makes the statement that in 
spite of bad business conditions, the 
present times were exceedingly profit- 
able to him. This is only natural in 
view of the great increase in claims of 
all descriptions that are submitted tc 
underwriters during “hard. times.” 
There are, of course, more fraudulenc 
claims than in normal times, and thege 
are certainly more profitable to the ad- 
juster. It igs believed that a large in- 
surance swindle and conspiracy that has 
been in existence for several years is 
about to be unearthed. It appears that 
a group of swindlers has actually car- 
ried on business fictitiously in Londo 
in order to reap benefit from their in- 
surances and in the past it is supposed 
they have made a profit not only from 
fires and burglaries, but to a very great. 
extent through the transportation of 
goods. 
Confidential Reports 
Our department for supplying confi- 
dential reports on insurance companies 
and brokerage and agency firms has, 
in the past month, received a large 
number of orders. It not only reports 
upon the financial status of the firms 
inquired about, but also gives inside 
knowledge as to the qualifications and 
the general opinion of the officers. 
So confidential are these reports in 
nature, that they are only issued upon 
a signed request which must embody a 
statement to the effect that such re- 
ports will be treated in confidence and 
for the information only of the Signee, 
The cost of these reports is ag follows: 


United States .... $6 


SWOGGR 6.02 .ecccce 20 Kr. 
NGPWEY. 0 iso's o's 0% 34 Kr. 
a, ee ee ere 55 Fr. 
Ca 55 Fr. 
Co See 27 Kr. 
PROUN Soe ce tes 15 Fl. 
Germamy-+ 3646 5 3 350 M. 


Assessment Guarantee 


Mutual and reciprocal associations in _ 


America will not be pleased to hear 
that Lloyds Underwriters have decided 
that they will not write any further 
assessment guarantees, and it is very 
doubtful if they will renew those al- 
ready in existence. ; 
Lloyds have for a long time. been a 
market for excess compensation re-in 
surance not only in this country but in 
America and in the European continent 
and probably with the-same idea of 


eliminating competition, underwriterg . 


have decided that thev will not guaran: 
tee nolicies issued by, or the solvency 
of, British non-tariff companies. 

Consolidated Assurance Company 

Mr. J. H. E. Lane, the general man- 
ager of this company, contemplates 
making a visit to the United States, 
leaving England about the end of this 
month. 

It may be of interest to friends of 
this comnary to know that a cricket 
eleven of the Consolidated Assurance 
Company beat an eleven raised by a 
prominent re-insurance broker, but h, 
view of the waning season, the return 
match will not be played until next 


year. Lloyds Brokers 
Unfortunately it is expected that 
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THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 


INDEMNITY 


insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 


analyses of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Representations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair. 
Subrogation, Dealers’ Policies, Reporting 
Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured’ Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Vehicle Bonds, 
etc., etc. 
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some of the smaller firms of brokers 
at Lloyds will have to close their 
oors. Business conditions have been 
extremely stringent since the Armistice 
and in fact, the only class of business 
that has been dealt with to any con- 
siderable extent has been insurance 
against riots, strikes and civil commv- 
tions both in this country and in Ire- 
end. Many firms transacted a large 
pysiness especially in connection with 
irish riots but now that this has prac- 
tically come to an end, not owing to 
the cessation of risk, but owing to al- 
most every stick and stone of value in 
Ireland having been insured, the small- 
er firms are feeling a considerable 
fraught. The Excess Profits Duty in- 
cuced them to spend practically the 
whole of their earnings, instead of put- 
ting some away for a rainy day, and it 
is well known, should some brokerage 
houses be called upon to strike a bal- 
ance, they would be found hopelessly 
irsolvent. " 

Unfortunately a number of firms have 
started actively soliciting business in 
continental Europe and America, and 
it is te be hoped that insurance people 
in these countries will make a_ thor- 
ough investigation before accepting the 
invitation of these firms to place their 
business. 


NATIONAL LUMBER MUTUAL 








Chicago Outfit Now Being Revived By 
George D. Gilkeson; Has Had 
Interesting Career + 





The National Lumber Mutual Fire of 
Chicago, which has had rather an errat- 
ie career, is being revived by George 
D. Gilkeson, who was attorney-in-fact 
for the National Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Insurance Exchange of Chicago, 
a reciprocal which blew up last year 
and went into the hands of a receiver. 

This mutual was formerly under the 
management of Parham, Hines & Co., 
vho also acted as attorney-in-fact for 
the Federal Reciprocal Underwriters 
and the Reciprocal Insurance Bureau, 
both of which failed early in the year. 
It made an assessment in February to 
meet excessive losses. Mr. Gilkeson, 
who had been secretary of the com- 
pany, is now made vice-president and 
rceneral manager. 





PRO RATA CANCELLATIONS 
“he “Journal of Commerce” said on 
Men’ay of this week: 

The practice of granting pro rata 
rancellations on storage lines has been 
grow:ng at an alarming rate of late and 
some of the managing underwriters are 
much disturbed. With the storage busi- 
ne*s—always considered preferential in 
manv offices—now dwindling to almost 
ro'hng some underwriters, to propi- 
tiate the broker and in hopes of se- 
curing a full share of this class when 
business revives, are weak enough to 
waive the rules and grant pro rata can- 
cellations, Company officials who are 
strict in the compliance to rules and 
good practices contend that this is a 
form of discrimination and is not fair 
competition. 


Auto Underwriters 
In Annual Meeting 


FEEL WORST DAYS ARE OVER 





Sentiment Against Rate Increases And 
For Restrictive Measures; W. B. 
Burpee. Elected President 





No far-reaching or sweeping recom- 
mendations or resolutions affecting 
present practices in automobile under- 
writing were adopted Tuesday at the 
annual meeting of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference held 
at the Hotel Commodore. The resolu- 
tions passed were of a minor nature 
concerning committee voting powers 
and representation at committee meet- 
ings. A lengthy letter written by 
James J. Hoey, vice-president of the 
Continental suggesting several changes 
in auto underwriting methods, was read 
by Secretary W. P. Young and later 
referred to the Governing Committee 
for further consideration. Optimism 
reigned at the conference, the feeling 
being that the worst days are over. 

Chief among the questions of prime 
importance discussed from various 
angles was a practical and safe method 
for reducing the existing premium 
charges. The difficulty lies in discov: 
ering a way for safely allowing rate re- 
ductions. Underwriters realize the 
futility of continually raising rates be- 
cause the point is reached eventually, 
if losses keep rolling in, where an auto 
risk becomes uninsurable. Several 
speakers advocated methods to cut mor- 
al hazard losses, some of the suggestions 
being as follows: the general adoption 
of a 75 per cent loss or value clause; 
the paying of a 15 per cent flat com- 
mission and a 15 per cent contingent 
if the business proved profitable; and 
the issuance of an application blank to 
every prospective assured calling for 
detailed information regarding his 
financial and moral standing. 

Sentiment appeared strongly favor- 
able toward conservative action and 
far greater care in inspecting risks 
than heretofore used. Nothing, how- 
ever, in the way of rate reductions 
accompanying restrictive clauses can 
be passed until the rate committee has 
thrashed out all the problems which 
such action gives rise to. 

Conference Violations 

In his letter Mr. Hoey openly ac- 
cused some conference companies of 
violating agreements and rate tariffs. 
Regarding this phase of the situation 
he wrote: 

“In conclusion, I would say that very 
little will ever be accomplished in the 
writing of automobile insurance if 
pledges made by companies subscribing 
to the Automobile Conference regula- 
tions and rates are violated as is being 
done by some companies. In New York 
City, at the present time, there are 
Conference companies accepting colli- 
sion business at the rates in vogue 
previous to the recent increase. Per- 
haps the collision experience of such 





companies shows that the recent in- 
crease in collision rates is unwarranted, 
but that is not an excuse for cutting the 
rates which have been made effective 
by the Conference, of which they are 
members, and which they have pledged 
themselves to maintain, 

“It is unnecessary to go into specific 
cases as the situation is undoubtedly 
known to most members. It is com- 
petition of the most unfair kind and 
the temporary advantage or profit de- 
rived is small as compared to the harm 
that is done in the demoralization of 
the business generally. 

“As long as our companies are mem 
bers of the Conference, it is our inten- 
tion to live up to our promises, but we 
are facing a serious situation in losing 
business because of our refusal to issue 
policies at less than tariff rates and 
losing it to other companies who are 
also members of the Conference, but 
who are openly violating the rules as 
to forms and rates.” 

Following are the new officers: 

W. B. Burpee, secretary of the New 
Hampshire of Manchester, N. H., was 


elected president of the Conference, 
to succeed George G. Bulkley of the 


Springfield Fire and Marine, Mass. 
John Marshall, Jr., of the Fireman’s 
Fund of San Francisco was elected 


vice-president and 8S. W. Day was elect- 
ed treasurer. 


Preliminary Meeting 


The Conference executive committee 
met Monday afternoon to prepare the 
report submitted Tuesday to the gen- 
eral gathering. The committee started 
its meeting at the Drug and Chemical 
Club at 2 o’clock in the afternoon and 
adjourned later to the Waldorf-Astoria 
for an evening session. Those in at 
tendance included the following: Mil- 
ton Dargan, of Atlanta; John Marshall, 
of San Francisco; W. B. Burpee, of 
Manchester, N. H.; Otho E. Lane, presi- 
dent of the Niagara; J. C. Corbet, of 
Chicago; Victor Roth, of New Haven; 
W. R. Hedge, of Boston; Ralph Ives, of 
Chicago; Daniel N. Gage, of Hartford; 
N. S. Bartow, president of the Queen; 
G. G. Bulkley, of Springfield, and J. P. 
Bonsal, of Baltimore. 
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GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INS\’)RANCE 
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MOBILE and ALL CASUALTY LINES. 


General Agents in Erie and Niagara Counties for 
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How Dutch Changed 
English F. P. A, Clause 


AMBIGUITIES CLEARED AWAY 








Even British Find Suspicious Claims a 
Severe Strain on the Efficacy of 
Their Phraseology 





Evidently the unsettled situation pre- 
vailing in European marine insurance 
affairs has finally aroused underwrit- 
ers to the point of beginning to ex- 
amine into a few primary causes lead- 
ing to their stupendous claims, far in 
excess of the normal percentage re- 
ceived in years of average prosperity. 
Loop-holes, ambiguities and other struc- 
tural weaknesses of insurance contracts 
are discovered principally in days when 
financial embarrassments face policy 
holders unless they obtain quick help. 
This holds true in every marine market 
of the world as a corollary to the gen- 
eral increase in lawlessness and disre- 
spect for law and order. Competition 
of a friendly and calm character years 
ago induced English underwriters tv 
keep unchanged their free of particular 
average clause which because of its 
doubtful wording later led American 
underwriters to frame a more distinct 
and clear-cut clause. Today the F. P. 
A. E. C. clause permits of great abuses 
in the event that claimants can prove 
the slightest sort of stranding previous 
to damages to their cargo; losses per- 
haps usually not covered and in nowise 
related to or caused by the momentary 
contact with the bottom. The pressure 
of such claims led Dutch underwriters 
to devise amendments to the customary 
phraseology and the following letter 
written by a Dr. J. H. Penning of Hol- 
land, to the “Review,” describes steps 
taken in Amsterdam and Rotterdam to 
frustrate improper claims. 

Even British underwriters and insur- 
ance journals realize how dubious and 
insincere a host of loss reports sub- 
mitted under the free of particular 
average clause are, but, as the English 
version attracts business by granting 
an invaluable concession to merchants, 
there is a certain amount of reluctance 
to abandon the proposition for some- 
thing more nearly approximating the 
American text. A few British compa- 
nies have framed their own conditions, 
based upon the necessity for curbing 
outrages perpetrated against insurance 
companies because they have money, 
but the Institute clauses still contain 
the pernicious and objectionable word- 
ing. 

Dutch F. P. A. Conditions 

Dr. Penning’s letter is published here- 
with: 

I am one of the numerous readers of 
your magazine in this country, and I 
noticed with great interest the article 
in the issue of the 19th August of this 
vear on the difference existing between 
the English and the American condi- 
tions regarding the F. P. A. clause in 
marine insurance. 

You point out that American under- 
writers have tried to remedy the defect 
of the English F. P. A. E. C. clause by a 
clause reading: “Free of particular 
average unless caused by stranding, 
sinking, burning, or collision with an- 
other vessel,” and so partly have done 


away with the ambiguity present in 
the English clause. 

It may be interesting for some cf 
your readers to know how Dutch under- 
writers have tried to avoid the diffi- 
culties of the F. P. A. insurance which 
might arise in case “the damage was 
not caused by any of the four casual- 
ties (grounding, sinking, fire, or collis- 
sion), but was caused by a totally dif- 
ferent thing, even before the ground- 
ing, sinking, fire, or collision took 
place.” 

It will be known that a lot of ma- 
rine insurance business in this coun- 
try is done on English conditions. Be- 
sides, a considerable part of, specially, 
cargo-insurance is underwritten, both in 
Rotterdam and in Amsterdam, on the 
ordinary Exchange policies, with the 
Rotterdam or the Amsterdam (as the 
case may be) Exchange warranties, and 
clauses. These Exchange-warranties 
(or beurscondities) and clauses have 
been effected by the Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam Institutes of Underwriters 
both as a result of different decisions 
in Court and in order to remedy the 
defects of the old Dutch Commercial 
Law of 1838. 

It is remarkable that even the fixing 
of marine insurance policies and clauses 
in this small country could not be done 
quite unanimously. The differences are 
not very important, but still there are 
some differences in the phraseology 
and the meaning of the Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam policies and clauses. For 
the purpose, however, of my remarks 
I think it sufficient to point to the read- 
ing of the F. P. A. clause as set forch 
in the Amsterdam exchange clauses 
and generally in use in this country: 

“F. P. A. unless the vessel be strand- 
ed, sunk, burned, or in collision. 

“Stranding is not a mere ‘touch and 
go,’ but an actual remaining fast upon 
the obstruction, so that the vessel can 
only get off by extraordinary measures, 
such as jettison of the cargo or cutting 
of the masts. When a vessel takes the 
ground and gets off afterwards by the 
tide, such grounding does not constitute 
a stranding. 

“No claim for damage under this 
clause can be enforced against under- 
writers unless, 

“in the case of fire or collision, the 
fire or the collision has been serious 
enough to justify the damage of the 
merchandise, and 

“in the case of stranding, the bottom 
of the vessel has been thus hurt that it 
appears to be evident that the damage 
of the merchandise has been caused 
by the casualty.” 

It is thus understood in this country 
that the warranty of the F. P. A. insur- 
ance with Dutch conditions is only 
opened when it is proved,.or at least 
when it appears to be evident that the 
casualty was the proximate cause of 
the damage. I think that the Dutch 
clause serves this purpose still better 
than the American. 





WILHELM KOCH HERE 


Wilhelm Koch, assistant managing di- 
rector of several Scandinavian insur- 
ance companies is now visiting this 
country to look after the affairs of the 
companies entered here, the Norske 
Lloyd being among them. Mr. Koch 
formerly spent several years in the 
United States with an agency office. 





General Agents Marine Department 


St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Phoenix Insurance Co, of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co.. New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 








WM. H. McGEE &CO. 
MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


U. S, Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 


Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
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Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORE, N. Y. 


Organized 1872 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


1-3 So. William St. 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Incorporated 1918 


Incorporated 1886 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 

LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 
Incorporated 1879 | 


NEW YORK 
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63 Beaver Street 





Tateor, Bird & Co., Inc. 
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BELATED MARINE CLAIMS 





American and British Underwriters 
Exchange Sympathies As Carriers 
Now Resent Their Repair Bills 





Marine insurance hull accounts this 
year must bear the heavy burden of 
paying a multitude of delayed claims. 
those arising out of the war per- 
iod but which most likely would have 
been disregarded had not hard times 
overtaken steamship owners. As mis- 
ery likes company the following extract 
is taken from the London “Times”: 

“A feature of present marine under- 


.writing experience continues to be the 


large number of claims that are being 
presented in respect of past years’ ac- 
counts. The books of leading compa- 
nies show that within the last few days 
many claims have been settled in re- 
spect of the years 1917 and 1918, while 
a certain number relate to 1916. One 
important company yesterday received 
a claim arising out of the 1914 account, 


but that was exceptional, as referring 
to business with an ex-enemy county, 
which was interrupted by the war. !n- 
derwriting experience this year prom- 
ises to be notorious for the claims aris- 
ing out of accounts written «uring the 
war period. As far as hulls of steam: 
ers are concerned, the delay: are at- 
tributable largely to deferred repairs. 
During the war, while the vessels were 
under Government requisition, only 
vitally necessary repairs were carried 
out, and then, after the Armistice, 23 
long as the demand for tennige ‘vas 
strong, repairs were again deferred, 
especially as the ship-repairing estab- 
lishments were unable to kep pace 
with all the work awaiting them. Late 
ly, with the demand for tonnae com- 
paratively quiet, repairs have heen pr 


in hand, with the result that claims 
have been pouring in upon sinierwrit- 
ers. Sums which in previous years 
would have proved sufficient foi |elated 
claims would this year hav» be«o quite 
inadequate.” 
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(hubb Gives Views 
On Marine Prospects 


THEM UNSATISFACTORY 





FINDS 





WellKnown Underwriter Says London 
and Paris Markets Aren’t Improv- 
ing So Far 





Chubb, head of one of 
the foremost marine underwriting 
agencies in New York, returned 
jst week from Europe where he 
passed two months visiting the home 
ofices of the companies represented in 
his agency, and in observing conditions 
gnerally both in London and Paris. 
Possessed of a keen, accurate, analyti- 
cal mind, Mf»Chubb’s views on marine 
insurance subjects are accepted as au- 
thoritative. In a statement issued to 
The Hastern Underwriter he finds few 
reasons for believing that a definite 
improvement has manifested itself in 
the marine markets of Europe. 

“During the time I was abroad I had 
the opportunity of seeing a little of the 
soneral trade difficulties which were 
confronting the foreign business man 
and also of seeing what the marine in- 
surance situation was in both Paris and 
in London,’ Mr. Chubb said. “As to 
the former, the great impression left 
me was the feeling of admiration for 
the courage with which these business 
men were facing stupendous difficulties. 

“My special interest was in consider- 
ing the latter, that is to say the condi- 
tion of the marine insurance markets, 
and I found many of the fundamental 
conditions not only the same in both 
of these markets, but apparently the 
same throughout the world. In Paris 
there is a very considerable slacken- 
ing off in demand for insurance, and 
during the time that I was in Paris, 
the demand seemed almost at a stand- 
still. This, principally due to the gen- 
eral trade stagnation, and contributed 
to, to a@ small extent, by the fact that 
the want of rain had made the water 
so low in many of the inland water 
ways ag to almost preclude navigation. 
The theft situation here, as elsewhere, 
was receiving the anxious thought of 
the underwriters, but while an attempt 
had been made to arrive at a general 
minimum schedule of rates, the univer- 
sal opinion seemed to be that these 
rates were inadequate, and many of the 
conservative companies were meeting 
the situation by declining accounts 
where theft was included. 

Paris Business Poor 

“The underwriters who made money 
for their companies during 1920 were 
the exception and I am not even sure 
that there were any. 

“The situation in the London market 
Was particularly important because of 
the tremendous importance of this mar- 
ket to the other insurance markets of 
the world. The same general charac- 
leristics were to be observed, reduced 
premium income brought about by the 
general slackening of trade and the 
tremendous fall in the value of vessels 
ad cargoes, the market expanded bv 
the formation of new companies, ani 
the opening of marine insurance de 
partments by companies which, before 
the war, had confined their insurance 
0 other classes of business. 

Here again the theft situation was 
one that engaged the constant’ atten- 
"on of underwriters, and the pressure 


Hendon 


— the losses from this hazard has 
a SO great as to force co-operation 
‘mong underwriters whereas there 


a to be a total lack of co-opera- 
wes as rezards any other classes of 
eae. This co-operation had taken 
® form of en agreement not to insure 
— than seventy-five per cent of the 
me cost of any shipment against theft. 
* underwriters being unanimously of 
reeaenton that unless the shippers an.l 
tons, Were directly interested in 
nine the theft hazard no improve- 
adhe could be looked for. They have 
th ted to this agreement although 
*y have felt the effect of the compe- 
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tition of foreign markets where the 
agreement is not being used. Neverthe- 
less there is a general feeling that the 
business, including theft, is being done 
below cost. 
Hull Situation Chaotic 

“The hull situation was also occa- 
sioning them much concern, and it 
seems difficult to foresee anything but 
disaster in the way in which this class 
of business was being written while 
I was in London. The market values 
of vessels have decreased to an extent 
entirely out of proportion with the cost 
of new production or the cost of re- 
pairs, and the underwriters were insur- 
ing on present market values with no 
advance over the rate charged last 
year on much higher valuations, and 
in many cases with actual rate re- 
ductions. It seems to be the consensus 
of opinion that there has heen little 
or no money in the hull business for 
the last two years, and it seems prob- 
able that unless there is a change in 
market conditions the 1921 hull account 


will show a heavy loss. Indeed I found 
no underwriters to whom I spoke, dis- 
posed to defend the rates and condi 
tions at which hulls were then being 
insured in the London market. 

“In this market as all others there 
seems to be a decided change in the 
attitude of the customers and brokers 
as to the class of policies they will 
accept, and much greater discrimina- 
tion is being shown in this respect. This 
seems to be at the present time the 
only favorable aspect of the situation. 
An interesting feature to me was, that 
while in previous years the conservative 
elements were largely supplied by the 
companies and the aggressive compe- 
tition by Lloyds, this situation seems 
to some extent to be reversed. 

“The final conclusion that I have 
come to is that while the acuteness of 
the situation would seem to forecast 
the more rapid return to reasonable 
conditions than otherwise could be ex- 
nected. yet the signs of the beginning 
of such a return are not yet manifest.” 
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Finds Scandinavia 
Inactive as U. S. 


C. STEENDAL RETURNS TO U. §S. 





Scandinavian Companies Operating 
Some in Germany With Hopes for 
Possible Exchange Gains 





C. Steendal, president of the North- 
ern Underwriting Agency and United 
States manager of the Norwegian At- 
las, of Christiania, has returned to New 
York from a visit to the home office of 
the company and to other marine cen- 
ters in Scandinavia and England. Ma- 
rine insurance conditions in Norway 
and Sweden vary not the slightest from 
those existing everywhere, he says. Com- 
panies face heavy losses sustained on 
last year’s business with a limited vol- 
ume of 1920 premiums with which to 
balance the expenditures account. 
Premiums on Scandinavian exports 
evidence negligible signs of improve- 
ment to date and hull underwriters 
busy themselves with lay-up returns. 

In the face of such adversity rates 
are strengthening Mr. Steendal noted, al- 
though he believes that the British mar- 
kets still keep competition keen by un- 
derbidding other insurance markets for 
applications with the hope that losses 
caused through inadequate rates now 
may be transferred into future profits 
when international commerce revives. 
Asked whether Scandinavian compa- 
nies still maintain the wide-open door 
policy toward the acceptance of Amer- 


ican re-insurance risks, Mr. Steendal 
replied emphatically in the negative. 
Losses which were the outgrowth of 


American business ran into such tre- 
me.dous figures that the costly invasion 
of the New York market by Scandi- 
navian re-insurers will ever remain a 
deterrent for coming underwriters of 
similarly ambitious natures. 

To strengthen the reserves of the 
Norwegian Atlas Mr. Steendal brought 
back with him several thousands of 
dollars of foreign securities to be de- 
posited with the trustees here, and the 
company will continue as heretofore to 
underwrite in the local market. 

Germany is proving somewhat of a 
fruitful field for Scandinavian compa- 
nies doing a direct business there. With 
the mark’s value so greatly depreciated 
and exchange rates decidedly in favor 
of foreign companies, Mr. Steendal 
says that Norwegians have secured di- 
rect representation in Germany, pur- 
chased hundreds of thousands of marks 
to finance operations and are leaving 
their profits in banks for the purpose 
of gaining more if the mark appreciates. 
Should losses pour in so continuously 
as to require forwarding of funds from 
Scandinavia the home offices would set- 
tle immediately. To date it is said 
that German risks are proving fairly 
profitable. 

It would be poor finance to withdraw 
credit balances from Germany with 
the mark so near the extermination 
point and with the opportunity for re- 
covery so great. 
the probability of an advancement in 
marks seems somewhat dubious while 
the German printing presses continue 
to turn out paper marks by the billion. 





SMALL DEMAND FOR COTTON 

Former Postmaster A. S. Burleson, 
who returned last week from Europe, 
where he spent several months search- 
ing for purchasers of American cotton, 
says that the outlook for cotton 
ports is poor, and that the quick rise 
in prices in the American cotton mar- 
kets was not caused by Europeans rush- 
ing in to purchase on news that the 
cotton crop was short several millions. 
England, France, Italy and the other 
principal Continental manufacturing 
countries have on hand such immense 
auantities of cotton goods, for which 
there is a small demand only, and the 
raw material that they have no incen- 
tive to patronize American cotton 
growers. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 











Agents Ask to Be In 
On Re-organization 
Of Service Bureau 


WHITE SULPHUR RESOLUTIONS 


Charles H. Hood Re-Elected President; 
Tells How Agents Stopped Bond 
Rate War 





The National Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Agents held its annual 
convention in White Sulphur Springs 
last week. Most of the agents brought 
their golf clubs with them, and as much 
time was spent on the links as in the 
convention hall. A few resolutions 
were introduced and passed and the 
following officers were elected: 

President, Charles H. Hood, Minne- 
apolis; vice-presidents, T. E. Braniff, 
Oklahoma City, and W. G. Wilson, 
Cleveland; secretary-treasurer, C. W. 
Olson, Chicago; chairman of executive 
committee, G. A. Wells, Chicago. 

Some Speakers Didn’t Show Up 

A disappointing feature of the con- 
vention was the failure of some sched- 
uled speakers to turn up. These in- 
cluded several who had been slated to 
talk on “Why I Prefer Stock to Mu- 
tual Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance.” 

In his annual address President Hood 
said the association now has nearly 
six hundred members. During the year 
there were new members from thirty- 
one states. In the course of his ad- 
dress Mr. Hood explained how by a 
displav of a stiff backbone a rate war 
on surety business had been averted 
hetween the National. Surety and 
TInited States F. & G. The disvlay of 
hackhone was made by Mr. Hood and 
members of the execrtive eommittee 
of the avents’ association who came 
to New Yor an’ s:zcceeded in having 
the fivht ca'led off. 


One of the important resolvtions of 
the agents’ association follows: 

“Whereas, Both tradition and prac- 
tice have established close working re- 
lations between the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Suretv Agents and 
the International Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters: 

“Whereas, In pursuit of this svirit 
of amity both associations maintain 
standing committees of four members 
from each for conference on all mat- 
ters of mutual concern—it is 

“Resolved, by the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Agents, 
‘n convention assembled, that we urge 
in conformitv with the foregoing that 
the International Association of Cas- 
valty and Surety Underwriters arrange 
for suitable representation of agents 
to be chosen bv the National Associa- 
ton of Casnalty and Surety Agents 
incident to the reorganization of and 
the oneration of the Workmen’s Com- 
nensation Service Bureau in so far as 
it affects subjects bearing upon com- 
missions, agency relationship and the 
exnediency and need for rate revisions, 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That we ask the co-oper- 
ative support of the International As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters in bringing to the attention 
of the associated companies who are 
members of the international the pro- 
priety of a conference upon their re- 
cent action proposing substantial di- 
minution in the commissions upon cer- 
tain classes of automobile premiums. 

“Resolved, That the president dele- 
gate a committee of two forthwith to 


present these resolutions to the an- 

nual convention of the International 

Association of Casualty and Surety 

Underwriters now in session.” 

Circular of American Federation of 
Labor 

A circular letter which was recently 
sent out by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor was 
passed about the convention. It read 
as follows: 

“To the State federations of labor 
and city central bodies:—The forty- 
first annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held at Denver, 
Col., June 13-25, 1921, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution endorsing the Ohio 
workmen’s compensation law. 

“Whereas, The American Federation 
of Labor at its last annual convention 
unanimously endorsed the Ohio work- 
men’s compensation law and requested 
each affiliated federation to seek sim- 
ilar legislation and, 

“Whereas, the officers of some State 
federations probably misunderstood 
the intent of this request therefore, 


be it, 

“Resolved, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assem- 
bled, again endorse the Ohio work- 
men’s compensation law and urge the 
officers and members of state federa- 
tions to petition for and work for the 
adoption of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion legis’ation modeled after that form 
now in operation in the State of Ohio, 
and be it further, 

“Resolved, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to each state federation 
ard central labor council at the close 
of this convention.” 

In addition the convention reaffirmed 
the pr'nciples of the workmen’s com- 
rensation legislation approved by the 
Philadelphia 1914 convention which are 
as follows: 

“Upon the paragraph relative to the 
rate of compensation. we desire to 
emphatically endorse the establishing 
o* rates not less than 66 2/3 per cent 
of the wages paid to those who are to 
receive awards under compensation 
laws and we recommend that the ex- 
ecutive council be instructed to imme- 
dately notifv the officers of all State 
Federations of Lahor and Central Labor 
Councils to this effect. 

“We alsn fully endorse the paragraph 
urging State Federations, Central 
Bodies, Lerislative Committees and all 


trade unionists to earnest'y strive dur- . 


ine the coming sessions of State Legis- 
latures, already having compensation 
laws providing for a basis below 
66 2/3, to introduce measures to bring 
the hasis of compensation un to this 
point and to seek to have this stand- 
ard estab’ished in those states which 
have not adtonted workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation. 
Recommendations 
“We frrther recommend that deter- 
mined efforts be made to secure more 
reneral allowances for time during 
which payments should be made for 
accidents resnltinge in amputations and 
recommend that the convention adopt 
in addition the following policy relative 
to workmen’s compensation: 


“That widows whose husbands were ~- 
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killed in industries should receive com- 
pensation during widowhood. 

“That additional rates should be paid 
on the basis of the number of children 
under 18 years of age. 

“That the administration of com- 
pensation laws should be under the 
supervision of State commissions ap- 
pointed for this purpose. 

“That occupational diseases should 
be considered as having an equal right 
and importance in workmen’s compen- 
sation laws as accidents. 

“That as the profits of liability in- 
surance companies are derived entirely 
from funds collected for the payment 
of compensation to workmen, every 
effort be made to secure workmen’s 
comrensation laws which will entirely 
eiminate employers’ liability insurance 
companies. 

“That inasmuch as serious evils have 
erent in as a result of provisions made 
by most workmen’s compensation laws. 
ellowing employers to be self insured, 
rersistent efforts be made in the sev- 
eral States and provinces of Canada to 
climinate this provision and bring al! 
employees under a law providing for 
contributions to State funds to be ad- 
ministered by a commission. 

“Your committee further recom- 
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up an underwriting department. State age, experience, 
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mends that all officers and members 0° 
trade unions and students of the ques- 
tion of workmen’s compensation, se- 
cure Senate Document No. 419, Sixty 
third Congress, Second Session, which 
contained the report submitted by Vice 
President Duncan and John Mitchel 
upon the subject of ‘Workmen’s Com- 
pensation.’ 


“The action of the convention is com- 
municated to the State Federations of 
Labor and city central bodies as direct- 
ed by the resolution which urges the 
State and city central bodies to use 
their influence to secure the enactment 
of a law modeled after the Ohio law 
for their respective states.” 

Telegraph to Harding 

One subject which received the at: 
tention of the Nat‘onal Association 
was the activities of Meyer Lissner, 
cf the United States Shipping Board, in 
switching the compensat‘on and employ- 
ers’ liab‘lity insurance o*% the stevedor- 
ing companies do‘ng work for Shipping 
Bo*rd vessels at San Franc’sco to the 
California State Insurance Fund. By 
instructions of the association, Presi 
dent Hood and Secretary:-Ol:on sent the 


following telegram to President Warreil 
G. Harding: 
“To His Excellency Warre) G. Har 


ding, President of the United States.— 
Believing the subject is of direct inter 
est to the announced policy o/ your A¢ 
ministration, we have today “ispatchel 
a telegram addressed to Albert D. Las 
ker, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, which telegram read 4 
follows: 

“The National Association of Ca* 
ualty and Surety Agents in conventiol 
assembled respectfully direcis your & 
tention to the published reports of the 
activity of Mever Lissner. ssid to rer 
resent the United States Shipping Board 
in San Francisco, in advocating :4 
stevedores loading or unloading Shit 
ping Board craft immediately discot 
tinue insurance with private insurance 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Maryland Casualty Company Entertains 
General Agents and Producers at House- 
warming at New Home Oflfice in Baltimore 





President F. Highlands Burns Given Great Reception 





Prizes Awarded to Winners in Production Contests—Charles R. Neidlin- 
ger Prominent in Ceremonies—Movies of Activities Made— 
Representatives From All Operated Territory Present 





By CLARENCE AXMAN 
(Telegraph to The Eastern Underwriter) 


Baltimore, September 27.—The life 
jong dream of the late John T. Stone, 
the founder of the Maryland Casual- 
ty Company came true today when gen- 
eral agents and producers from all parts 
of the country came here to take part 
in the housewarming of the beautiful 
block of new buildings which the Com- 
pany has erected in one of the finest 





F. HIGHLANDS BURNS 


residential portions of the city, a 
stone’s throw from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Each building done in red brick and 
stone renaissance period, with wide 
green grass and terrace spaces between, 
takes its position in a housing group 
that cannot be matched anywhere in 
the insurance architecture. In the big 
clubhouse is an auditorium which can 
seat at least a thousand persons, and it 
was there that the opening ceremonies 
were held. 

The appearance of President F. High- 
lands Burns was greeted by a salvo 
of applause. On the stage were a mov- 
ing picture machine and a table full 
of prizes won by managers and agents 
for various largest percentage of gains 
scored in contests. The prizes ranged 
from a grandfather’s clock standing 
more than six feet tall, won by R. A, 
Rowan and Company, Los Angeles, to 
some candle-sticks won by C. A. Kneed- 
ler, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Among the prize winners were 
Charles R. Neidlinger, of New York 
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and Havana, Cuba, and Frank Heller, 
of the Schlessinger-Heller Agency, New- 
ark. As each winner was announced 
he stepped to the platform and was 
filmed by the movie man as President 
Burns handed him his prize. 

The first man to reach the platform 
was Charley Neidlinger, who first won 
fame as an athlete at Columbia Uni- 
versity and since then has had several 
battles in the arena of insurance with 
Johnson and Higgins and various for- 
eign companies, holding his own in each 
contest. Mr. Neidlinger was perfectly 
groomed for the part, wearing long 
morning coat, striped trousers, patent 
leather shoes, nosegay and everything 
but the top hat. He posed for the movie 
with grace and good humor. President 
Burns, too, proved just as good a movie 
actor as did John B. Morton, president 
of National Board of Fire Underwriters 
in Los Angeles in the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

It will be recalled there were also 
movies at the laying of the Globe In- 
demnity’s cornerstone in Newark. It 
seems the thing to do nowadays in in- 
surance. 

From the auditorium the agency force 
trooped over to the Administration 
Building where a bronze John T. Stone 
memorial tablet, gift of agents and 
resident managers, was unveiled. The 
unveiling speech for the agents was 
made by Mr. Neidlinger, and accepted 
for the Company by one of the board 
of directors. The agents then ranged 
themselves in front of the Administra- 
tion Building for a picture, after which 
they had luncheon in the clubhouse. 

A baseball game between agents and 
Home Office employes on the Com- 
pany’s own diamond concluded the 
afternoon’s entertainment. 

Tonight the new pipe organ is dedi- 
cated, after which there is a theatre 
party and dancing. 

Tomorrow a steamboat ride to An- 
napolis, followed by a banquet are 
scheduled. Speakers at the banquet in- 
clude Governor of Maryland, Mayor of 
Baltimore, President Burns and Edwin 
Hass, son of Aaron Haas, Atlanta, who 
was first agent of the Company. 

One of the oldest agents present was 
“Pops” Thornton, Pensacola, Florida, 
appointed by John T. Stone on his first 
trip South for the Company. He en- 
tered the insurance business as a gen- 
eral agent and before that was in the 
tug boat and lumber business. 

A general agent who made quite a 


journey to attend the housewarming _ 


was Arthur H. Whalley, Seattle, who 
was in his territory, Alaska. 

The Maryland is the only Company 
writing an all around casualty business 
in Alaska and does surprisingly well 





in view of the fact that there are only 
25,000 people in American Alaska. The 
population has decreased considerably 
because in the gold craze days one town 
had more people than the whole coun- 
try now. The principal risks there are 
copper and gold mining compensation 
and salmon canneries liability. Mr. 
Whalley was in the Klondyke days gold 
hunt almost a quarter of a century ago. 

From Toronto, Canada, came F. J. 
Lightbourne, whose two sons were in 
the war and who later became clergy- 
men. 

One of the most interesting men here 
is Harvey Jones, Chicago manager, 
who went to France as Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Twenty-ninth Division, saw 
action north of Verdun and was award- 
ed the French War Cross. He was in 
command of the Military Police Corps 
training schools in Burgundy. 

Jack Tiernon, Buffalo, former presi- 
dent of the New York Association of 
Insurance Agents and Arthur Howell, 
Atlanta, one of the few who attended 
the White Sulphur Springs Convention 
last week, and who is a member of 
the Executive Committee of Casualty 
Agents Association, were two other in- 
teresting figures at the convention. 

One of the most popular men present 
was J. H. McManus, who, despite hot 
competition of Connecticut companies 
on their own camping ground, manages 
to roll up a large business in Hartford. 
How does he do it? “Why they know 
the Maryland in Hartford just as they 
do the Singer Sewing Machine, the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine, the Burroughs 
Adding Machine, or the Packard car,” 
answered Dick Thompson, of the Home 


Office, and Mac has the personality 
to put it across. The combination of 
Mac and the Maryland cannot be 
beaten. 


From far off Havana came Ramiro 
Contreras, but whether he brought any- 
thing with him in his grip The Eastern 
Underwriter representative was unable 
to say. And a very live man was T. E. 
Braniff of Oklahoma City, while one 
man present who manages to handle 
two general agencies and run them 
both well is L. H. Phister of St. Louis 
and Kansas City. 

Now soft pedal please on this bit of 
information. One agent here represents 
a Savings Bank and Trust Company as 
well as the Maryland and he is Charles 
A. McBeth of Phoenix, Ariz. 

New York, of course, was well rep- 
resented, among those from _ that 
Metropolis being Manager Hord and 
William J. Kelly. 

“Yes, both New York teams will win 
the pennant,” Mr. Kelly asserted, 

The newspaper men were shown 
courtesies of the season by Harry War- 
ner, head of the publication depart- 
ment. He entered this line of work 
from the claims department and is do- 
ing splendidly. Assisting him is Doc- 
tor George W. King, formerly a Metho- 
dist minister and now a Lay Reader in 
the Episcopal Church, who has been a 
professional speaker for years and who 
has written some good corking articles 
on the Mutuals. He thinks their star 
is slowly waning. 

Clarence Stone, son of the late Presi- 
dent, is handling the agency develop- 
ment of the Maryland Assurance and 
making a fine record. 


The Maryland should be very proud 


of its new home, and the warm-hearted 
welcome extended to the agents cer- 
tainly made a hit today. 


F. Highlands Burns was elected presi- 
dent of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany on May 20, 1920, succeeding the 
late John T. Stone. The elevation of 
Mr. Burns was greeted with universal 
approval by insurance men everywhere 
including representatives of the com- 
pany, insurance newspapers, and by 
financiers. He was the logical man for 
the position and his administration so 
far has amply justified his elevation. 

Mr. Burns was educated at private 
schools in Baltimore, the Episcopal High 
School, Alexandria, Va., and the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He 
has been with the Maryland Casualty 
Company since the first day it started 
business in March, 1898. His first posi- 
tion was that of clerk. He was man- 
ager of the claim division and super- 
intendent of agents successively; in 
1905 was made third vice-president; in 
1910 second vice-president, and in 1915 
first vice-president. 

Mr. Burns was likewise elected presi- 
dent of the Maryland Assurance Cor- 
poration, also succeeding the late Mr. 
Stone in this position. He is also vice- 
president and director of the Western 
National Bank and a director of the 
Eutaw Savings Bank, both of Baltimore. 
He has been prominent for a number of 
years in social and civic activities in 
Baltimore and is president of the Balti- 
more Club. He is married and has two 
children. 

His connection with the various 
branches of the company has given him 
a broad knowledge and grasp of the in- 
surance lines handled by the company. 
As first vice-president he was closeiy 
associated with the former president. 
During Mr. Stone’s absence from the 
office he was the ranking vice-president. 
Mr. Burns has been prominent in the 
insurance world, representing the com- 
pany extensively in conferences and 
board meetings. 

He has kept in close touch with the 
agents and is well liked by them. He 
has always been interested, in an active 
and practical way, in the welfare, hopes, 
ambitions and amusements of the em- 
ployees. The plan to move the Home 
Office to the Baltimore suburbs had the 
support and encouragement of Mr. 
Burns. With natural ability, education, 
training and experience, the new presi- 
dent is well qualified to fill the post. 





U. S. F. & G. IN NEW OFFICES 





New York Branch Now Located At 75 
William Street; Handsome Quar- 
ters, Modern Equipment 





The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company observed on Friday the 
formal opening of the handsome new 
offices which its New York branch now 
occupies at 75 William Street. Early 
this week the removal from its old 
stand at 47 Cedar Street to the new 
quarters comprising buildings 73 to 77 
William Street and 16 Liberty Street 
was consummated. 

The fidelity and surety departments 
occupy the south side of the new quar- 
ters, the casualty department is housed 
in the front end of the north side, and 
the Kenny Agency is in the rear of the 
north side, with an entrance on Liberty 
Street. The buildings, with their im- 
provements, which now are occupied by 
the New York branch of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, represent 
an outlay of more than $1,000,000. 
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Lioyd’s Not To Cover Mutuals 


Lloyd’s underwriters are quoted as 
saying that they will no longer continue 
to guarantee American mutuals and 
reciprocals from the necessity of as- 
sessment. They view the risk as too 
hazardous, even though to date they 
have been particularly fortunate in not 
being swamped with loss claims. It is 
rather their apprehensions for the 
future than the experiences of the past 
that form the basis for their conserva- 
tive actions. Ingenious, clever and re 
markably truthful as the warnings of 
Edson S. Lott may be, this decision 
by Lloyd’s rates supreme. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances Lloyd’s will insure 
any risk no matter how fantastic, and 
when they occasionally reject an ap- 
plication one may feel confident that 
“there’s a reason.” 

* ¢ @ 
New Employment Office Tip 

Insurance executives whose offices 
are being besieged by applicants for 
clerical and other positions are in some 
cases taking advantage of the labor sur- 
plus to build up the personnel of their 
office staffs by skimming off the creain 
of the stream of visitors. According 
to one metropolitan .office manager, 
however, the cream is mighty scarce. 
In almost every case the applicant 
makes a fine showing in answering the 
questions put to him but when it comes 
to doing the work very few make much 
of a success. Hereafter, this insurance 
executive says, we are going to let the 
applicant do all the talking and tell 
what he or she knows. By the old sys- 
tem we put the answers in their mouths 
and as a result we have a clerical force 
that shows many weak spots. 

* - . 

Why Not Mutualize Everything? 

Edson S. Lott’s latest barrage of 
postcard shots at the weakening strong- 
holds of mutual and reciprocal insur- 
ance draws attention to the iruth that 
most policyholders of mutual compa- 
nies rarely believe in the consistent 
spread of that principle to apply to 
businesses other’ than insurance. 
Through their inconsistency they lay 
bare their faithlessness in socialistic 
measures. Mr. Lott has this to say 
on the subject: 

“If mutualism (or socialism) is the 
solution of a great economic problem, 
if it makes our money go further an‘ 
meets all other requirements, then it 
should be adopted universally in this 
period of world reconstruction. It 
should not be limited to insurance. 








The man who buys mutual liability or 
compensation insurance should be will- 
ing to have his own business mutual- 
ized, and should see to it that all other 
businesses are mutualized.” 

* ¢ @ 


Dwight Returns from Europe 

Edmund Dwight, of Dwight & Hilles, 
resident managers of the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation, re- 
turned recently from Europe. Mr. 
Dwight visited the devastated section 
of France during his nine weeks’ so- 
journ abroad. 

Ox * 
Been Mugged Yet? 

Like the guys ghe cops have jugged, 
all commuters must be mugged; for 
soon they can’t ride in to biz, unless 
their tickets bear their phiz. Insurance 
chief and office boy, broker with stenog 
bold or coy, at photo galleries stand in 
line and find it useless to repine; for 
everyone must take his turn, though he 
has scads of coin to burn. “A frightful 
bore,” the victims say, but for picture 
men a harvest day. 

s a + 
Whitney on Lecture Staff 

Albert Whitney, general manager of 
the National Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau, is listed as one of the lecturers 
at the New School for Social Research 
in New York City. Mr. Whitney is 
among those who will deliver lectures 
on economic statistics, his subject be- 
ing Social Insurance. Each lecturer 
will describe and discuss critically the 
sources of data in his particular field, 
pointing out the various kinds of 
sources, their reliability, scope and lim- 
itations and the allowances and correc- 
tions required in using those sources. 

* ¢ @ 


No Jay-Walking in Hartford 
Last week was “Safety-First-Week” 
in Hartford and the police force surely 
did its best to teach the Hartfordites 
how, when, and where to cross a street. 
In addition to the usual number of 
traffic officers there were extra “cops” 


at many of the points of congestion. - 


There were also the well-defined street 
crossings and turnings marked with 
broad bands of white paint. During 
the first part of the week the officers 
were rather lenient and patient with 
the persistently careless and heedless 
pedestrians, but they made several ar- 
resis for jay-walking during the last 
half. Perhaps this will teach the wis- 
dom of using the regular crossings, for 
there are some folks who must have 
knowledge forced upon them. 








Catering to Insurance People 





Dinner 


THE CRESCENT 
CAFETERIA 


Fulton and William Streets 
Entrance on Fulton 


SOUPS — SALADS — MEATS — FISH — DAIRY DISHES— 
PASTRIES—EVERYTHING TO SUIT YOUR TASTE 


HOME COOKING 


Luncheon—11:30 to 3:30 
—5:00 to 7:00 


Accommedation For 200 


PAY US A VISIT 
YOU WILL COME BACK 
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The ““Home’”’ of Automobile Insurance | 


Chester M. Cloud 


Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 
The Home Insurance Co., New York 


59-61 Maiden Lane 
Phone: John 1363 

















W. E. SMALL, President 


You 
are 





When Insured in 


Georgia Casualty Company 
Sure O; SERVICE is 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


Everyone 








Continental Casualty’s 
Non-Cancellable Policy 


CONTAINS LIBERAL CLAUSES 





Company Issues New Form With Rates 
Graded to Nearest Birthday; 
Others Withdrawn Oct. 1 





The Continental Casualty Company 
of Chicago has issued a new non-can- 
cellable policy which is one of a series 
of four that H. A. Behrens, vice-presi- 
dent of the company describes as the 
most liberai non-cancellable policies is- 
sued by any company. The new non- 
cancellable policies are effective at 
once, and the old forms will not ba 
accepted for business after October 
first. 

An innovation is a feature of the 
new contract, as it provides that prem- 
iums are graded according to age at 
nearest birthday. This induces the 
prospect to insure at once rather than 
to put it off until later. Vice-President 
Behrens expects that the stimulus of 
the new policies will bring a record- 
breaking production during the last 
three months of this year. 

The policy provides indemnity for 
loss of life caused by accidental injury 
and for loss of limb, limbs, sight or 
time caused by accidental injury or by 
sickness. It becomes effective upon its 
issue and delivery. This insurance does 
not cover suicide, women, or any per- 
son under eighteen nor over sixty-one 
years of age. Nor does it cover loss of 
life or disability resulting from an in- 
jury or sickness contracted while in 


military or naval service in time of war. 

The limits are $25,000 of death jp. 
demnity and $500 of monthly indemnity 
in classes select, preferred, extra pre- 
ferred and ordinary, and $5,000 of deat) 
indemnity and $250 of monthly inden 
nity in class medium. Death indemnity 
may be written only with monthly in- 
demnity of at least $20 per month for 
each $1,000 of death indemnity. 





RESUMES WRITING PLATE GLASS 

Chicago, September 21.—The Smith 
Lawson-Coambs Co. of Chicago, man- 
agers of the Equitable Casualty Under. 
writers, which has been one of the most 
successful casualty reciprocals operat- 
ing in the west, has again started writ: 
ing plate glass insurance, which was 
discontinued during the period when 
plate glass prices were going up. Un 
der the Equitable Casualty plan the 
assured pays 50 per cent of the manual 
rate. The other 50 per cent is retained 
by the assured to be used in payment 
of plate glass losses, if any occur. Af 
ter the 50 per cent so retained has 
been used up the Equitable Casualty 
starts paying. The reciprocal will do 
all the replacement work for the as 
sured, sending him a bill for the actual 
cost up to the point when it begins 
paying on the loss. 





SESSIONS NOW MANAGER 

John R. Sessions has been appointed 
manager of the casualty department of 
Eldrege & Cleary, resident managers 
of the United States Casualty at Chi 
cago. Mr. Sessions was _ formerly 
special agent for the casualty depart: 
ment of the Chicago branch office ot 
the Travelers. 








J. L. MAUTNER 


J.L.MAUTNER AGENCY 


| 
| 
A. J. HESS | 








Complete Automobile Coverage 





All Casualty Lines 





92 William St. 
NEW YORK 








Phone John 5222 





RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Phone Rutherford 1345 
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MARYLAND CASUALTY’S new tome oftice 








Inspected by Company’s Representatives This Week | 

















The late President John T. Stone, 
in August, 1919, announced the pur- 
chase by the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany of about twenty-five acres of land, 
jocated on one of the highest points 
and in one of the most desirable sec- 
tions of the northern part of Baltimore, 
for the purpose of removing the head 
offices of the Company to that location. 

President Stone gave, at the time, 
the following reasons that actuated this 
10ve: 

: “First—The overcrowded condition of 
the present Home Office building. Ths 
continued growth of the business has 
necessitated the increase of the Home 


the north end of the grounds, facing 
Fortieth Street. The Administration 
Building occupies the center of the 
group with approach from Fortieth 
Street at a distance of 140 feet. The 
club house has been located to the east 
on the lower ground elevation, while 
the Industrial Group has been placed 
to the west towards Elm Avenue. The 
latter consists of a garage, which faces, 
Fortieth Street, a printing plant and 2 
power house, the last two in the rear 
of the garage in the order named. 
Terraces, flower beds, trees, shrub- 
beries and walks will form a park be- 
tween the Administration Building and 


larger sides of the octagon which are 
on the two main axes of the building 
are made up of large marble Ionic col- 
umns, between the Caen-stone pilasters 
supporting the cornice and arches 
above. Between the arches are the pen- 
dentives on the four smaller sides. The 
entire rotunda, except the marble base, 
pedestal and the marble columns and 
bases and bronze caps, is of Caen-stone. 

Around the rotunda on each floor runs 
a corridor which connects the three 
main divisions of the building. 

On entering the building a marble 
stairway leads right and left to the 
basement, where locker and toilet rooms 








Office working force, until its present 
space is very badly overcrowded. It 
has been found to be undesirable to 
enlarge the present quarters. Such an 
enlargement would meet the needs of 
the case for only a relatively short per- 
iod. , 

“Second—The space problem will 
continue to recur from time to time. 
It is, therefore, wise to provide an area 
sufficient for unlimited extension of 
Home Office building accommodations, 
Without having to tear down, or to re- 
model to any material extent, those that 
may already be in use. 

“Third—It is the desire and purpose 
of the Maryland Casualty Company to 
Minister to the welfare, comfort and 
convenience of its employees in the 
largest possible measure consistent 
with reasonable business considera- 
tions. This can be done vastly better 
at the location just purchaséd than is 
possible under the crowded conditions 
of quarters at the center of a congested 
business district. This becomes appar- 
ent in view of the fact that the num- 
ber of employees located at, and work- 
ing daily in, the Home Office building 
‘8 now nine hundred and fifty-one, 
Which is an increase of nearly 80 per 
cent over the number employed in July 
1916, just three years ago.” 

The demands of the. company, the 
Size of the grounds and the location in 
the residential section of Baltimore 
made it advisable to have separate 
buildings, which the architect has 
grouped in a manner suitable to the 
topography of the land. This takes 


into consideration the most important 
approach to the site and allows the 
best communication between the build- 
ings. » agi 
General Plan of Buildings and Grounds 

The buildings have been grouped on 





FRONT VIEW—ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


club house. There will be lawns and 
a service driveway between the Admin- 
istration Building and industrial group. 
South of the club house are located 
tennis courts and a baseball diamond. 
Architecture and Construction 

The style of the architecture is mod- 
ern classic. The buildings are fireproof 
in construction, the foundations are 
concrete, the bearing walls brick, the 
floor and roof construction re-enforced 
concrete of the flat slab system. The 
exterior is of stone, red face brick and 
ornamental terra cotta. 

Administration Building 

The Administration Building, with 
its tower containing a Seth Thomas 
Clock and Westminster Chimes, domi- 
nates the group. This structure is 320 
feet long and 260 feet deep and con- 
sists of three buildings combined into 
one, forming the letter H. The two 
long parallel wings are each 320 feet 
long and 60 feet wide. There is a base- 
ment under the entire building, which 
is three stories high. The basement is 
well above the ground and consequently 
well lighted and ventilated. The gen- 
eral decorative scheme is light buff 
walls and white woodwork. 

Rotunda 

The main entrance with the Maryland 
shield carved in stone over it, leads 
into a monumental rotunda which is a 
focal point from which the other por- 
tions of the building are reached. 

The floor of the rotunda is several 
steps lower than the main first floor. 
This difference in height acts as a base 
for the octagonal shaped structure from 
the four smaller sides of which a dome 
rises on pendentives at the third floor 
line and terminates in a band of bronze 
forming the collar of a leaded glass sky- 
light, also domical in shape. The. four 





for the employees are located. This 
stairway continues right and left of the 
entrance to the two upper floors. In 
the center of the rotunda floor is an 
octagonal shaped marble fountain sur- 
mounting a carved marble bowl. The 
marble base of the rotunda is Verde 
Antique. The column and pilaster 
bases as well as the columns are of 
American Pavonazza. The stair risers 
and treads are of Tennessee marble. 


President’s Suite 
Leading from the rotunda is the en- 





elled walls and plaster panelled ceiling. 

The treasurer's department, whicno 
faces the north side of the left wing, 
is approached through a public entrance 
lobby separated from the working space 
of the tellers and clerks by a bank 
screen. Vaults for the safe keeping of 
money and securities and the private 
ofiice of the treasurer complete this de- 
partment. 

The right front wing is devoted solely 
to the use of the secretary and his de- 
partment. 

Central and Rear Wings 

The central wing is divided into two 
parts by a corridor leading from the 
rotunda to the rear wing. On the east 
side of the corridor is located the lega! 
department with a_ general office, 
private offices, consultation room and 
law library. On the west side is placed 
the Infirmary, consisting of the nurses’ 
office, with ante room, the doctor’s 
Office, fully equipped, and separate 
wards for men and women, also a rest 
room for the women. 

At the front of the central wing, 
adjacent to the rotunda, an elevator has 
been installed for the use of officials 
and visitors. At each end of the cen- 
tral wing are wire shafts, dumb waiter 
and vent shafts. A second stairway is 
located in the rear of the central wing. 

The entire rear wing of the first floor 
is occupied by the auditing division 
and the bureau of payroll audits. 

Second Floor 

The office of the first vice-president, 
with ante room and secretary’s office, 
is located on the south side of the ieft 
front wing adjoining the rotunda. The 
balance of the left wing is occupied 
by the liability and compensation un- 
derwriting departments. 

The engineering and rating bureau 
and the mail and manual bureau are 
assigned to the right front wing. 

The plate glass and burglary depart- 
ments are located in the north half of 
the central wing while the current files 
of the liability and compensation un- 
derwriting departments occupy the 
south half. 

The statistical division occupies the 
entire rear wing. 

Third Floor 

The office of the third vice-president, 
with ante room and secretary’s office, 
is located to the south of the left wing 





SIDE VIEW—ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


trance to the president’s suite and 
treasurer’s department, both located in 
the left wing. The president’s suite, 
on the south side, consists of an en- 
trance hall, waiting room, offices for the 
president, assistant to the president, 
private secretary, publicity department, 
directors’ and executive committee 
rooms. 

The president’s office is finished in 
walnut panelled walls and decorative 
plastered ceiling. 

The board room has mahogany pan- 


adjoining the rotunda. The balance of 
this wing is divided by a corridor. Here 
are placed the contract and fidelity sec- 
tions and agency division. 

The judicial and public official sec- 
tions, salvage bureau and bonding claim 
division are located in the right front 
wing. The north half of the central 
wing is used for the current files of the 
bonding department while the south 
half of this wing contains the files of 
the casualty claim divisions. 

The liability and workmen’s compen- 
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sation claim divisions and the boiler 
and inspection departments occupy the 
rear wing. 


Ground Floor 

The fourth vice-president’s offices, 
the accident and health department and 
the Maryland Asstrance Corporation 
will occupy the rear wing of the ground 
floor. 

The entire central wing contains the 
locker and toilet rooms for men and 
women. These rooms are accessiblé 
from both stairways located at each end 


rangement brings the audience close 
to the stage. The floor is properly 
pitched and bowled. Spacious aisles 
and adequate exits are provided. The 
proscenium arch, balcony front, walls 
and ceilings are finished in ornamental 
plaster painted in cream yellow tints. 
The draperies are of mulberry velvet. 
The chairs are upholstered and covered 
with leather in color to harmonize. 

A fully equipped stage, including ex- 
terior and interior scenery and olio 
curtain, makes dramatic presentations 
possible. A large Austin concert and 


the other buildings. It is 120 feet long 
and 55 feet wide. There are two floors 
for the storage of cars. Due to the con- 
tour of the land at this point and the 
grade lines of Elm Avenue, approach 
to the lower level is from Elm Avenue, 
while the upper level is entered from 
the front driveway. Space for the stor- 
age of forty cars is available. It con- 
tains an office for the foreman in charge 
of the garage, storage space for acces- 
sories, bench for repair work, rest and 
locker room for chauffeurs, a toilet and 
a gasoline tank and pump outfit. 





of the wing. Each employee will be 
furnished with an individual, well venti- 
lated locker. 

The front wing of the basement is 
devoted to the storage of files, to car- 
penter and paint shops, store rooms for 
supplies and the telephone exchange 
and telegraph station. 

The building is heated by direct in- 
direct radiation with low pressure or 
exhaust steam of the vacuum system 
and lighted by electricity on the three 
wire system to avoid flicker. The 
steam and electricity are supplied from 
the power house. 

A fire hose standpipe system, two 
electric elevators and sterilized and 
cooled drinking water fountains add to 
the safety and comfort of the occu- 
pants of the building. 

Club House 


The club house is 262 feet long and 
82 feet wide. It consists of a basement 
and two stories. The building has two 
entrances, one on the east side towards 
Cedar Avenue, the other on the west 
towards the private interior roadway 
separating the club house from the Ad- 
ministration Building. The entrances 
and hall divide the building into two 
sections. 

Recreation rooms for women are pro- 
vided in the north section of the first 
floor. A large central unobstructed area 
affords space for dancing or other social 
gatherings. Homelike reading and 
lounging rooms flank both sides. . Cloak 
and toilet rooms are also provided. The 
second floor of this section contains 
lounging, smoking and library rooms, 
cloak and toilet rooms for men; also a 
private dining room with serving room 
for the officers of the company. Four 
rooms, each with private bath for the 
use of visiting agents occupy this sec- 
tion. The club rooms are painted in 
tones to match the draperies and furni- 
ture, especially selected to produce a 
cheerful and homelike appearance. 

Auditorium 

An auditorium occupies the south sec- 
tion of the club hcuse with a seating 
capacity of about 1,500 on the main floor 
and in the balcony. It is designed to 
give the best sight lines and perfect 
acoustics. The distance from the cur- 
tain line of the stage to the rear line 
of seats is only 85 feet, while the width 
of the auditorium is 78 feet. This ar- 





echo organ, one of the finest in the city, 
and a moving picture operating room 
add to the completeness of the arrange- 
ments. A wide stairway in the central 
hall gives access both to the auditorium 
balcony and to the men’s rooms up- 
stairs. 
Basement 

In the north end of the basement is 
located a cafeteria for the employees. 
It is equipped in the most modern and 
approved style. This room is finished in 
cream tile wainscot with the walls and 
ceilings in cream color with green 
tints; the floor is of terrazzo. Two 
long serving counters with steam 
tables will enable 500 persons to lunch 
at one time. 

The modern kitchen includes a bat- 
tery of four hotel ranges, a potato 


A laundry which appears as a second 
story over the front part of the garage, 
above the upper level, is fully equipped 
with a universal press, extractor, wash- 
ers, soap tank, tubs, mangle, dryer, 
starch cooker, bins, ironing board and 


tables. This will take care of the 
linen used in the dining and wash 
rooms. It is provided with a room to 


store and repair linen; it is also for the 
use of the person in charge. The laun- 
dry entrance is from the upper service 
driveway. A lift carries the laundry 
work from the entrance to the laundry 
floor. 

This building is fireproof in construc- 
tion, and the mechanieal equipment is 
similar to that of the other buildings 

Printing Plant 
Back of the garage and laundry is 





peeler capable of peeling thirty pounds. 


of potatoes at one time, a dishwashing 
machine with a capacity of 12,000 
pieces an hour, an incinerator and a 
large refrigerator. The mechanical re- 
frigerator does away with the necessity 
of ice. 

An underground tunnel connects the 
Administration “3uilding with the cafe- 
teria, giving protection to the em- 


ployees in inclement weather. 


Tne Garage 
The garage—the front building of the 
industrial group—located to ths west of 
the Administration Building, although 
designed as an industrial structure, har- 
monizes, as do the others of the indus- 
trial group, with the general design of 


CLUB HOUSE 





located the printing plant. It follows 
the design of the garage to utilize the 
irregular grade lines of the ground and 
Elm Avenue. The building is 120 feet 
long and 60 feet wide and consists of 
two stories and a basement. The en- 
tire second floor is given over to the 
printers and compositors. It is excel- 
lently lighted from the four sides ani 
through a ventilating skylight. An 
olfice for the superiatendent of printing 
and his office force is placed on this 
floor. 

The plant equipment consists of two 
cylinder presses, four automatic feed 
Kelly presses, eight job presses (one 
automatically fed), two B. & C. cutting 
machines, one, Harris envelope press, 
one Robinson rotary cutting machine, 


mnansitiiades 

two Boston wire stitchers, one Tatyy 

punching machine. The composine 

room is equipped with a new mode 

Intertype composing machine and the 

latest style Miller saw trimmer. 
Supply Division 

The supply division is located on the 
first floor and this floor and the bage. 
ment are used for the storage of Sup. 
plies. A covered loading platforn 
opens on the interior service roadway, 
Adjacent to the platform is a centrally 
located freight elevator which permit; 
the handling of supplies in large pack. 
ages between the loading platform anq 
ali floors. The employees’ entrance js 
near the northeast corner of the build. 
ing. Locker and toilet rooms for men 
and women are placed conveniently 
near this entrance. The heating, ligh:. 
ing and other mechanical arrangements 
are similar to those in the other build. 
ings. 

Power House 

The power house brings up the rear 
of the industrial group. It is divided 
into two parts, the boiler house to the 
west and the engine room to the north, 
The combined dimensions are 102 feet 
long and 52 feet wide. The floor of the 
engine room is 8 feet higher than that 
in the boiler house. The grade eleys- 
tions of Elm Avenue andthe grounds 
required a similar treatment in this 
building to that given in the garage anj 
printing plant. 

A coal vault, 32 feet by 58 feet, is 
built in this structure so that fuel is 
delivered from the service roadway 
without any mechanical handling. Erie 
City Iron Works water tube boilers are 
placed facing the coal vault to require 
the least labor for firing. Taylor stok- 
ers are used. Ashes are removed by an 
American patented steam jet ash con- 
veyor. A brick smoke-stack stands 125 
feet high and 6 feet in diameter (in- 
side) at the top. 

Mechanical Equipment 

Two 253 H. P. water tube boilers 
manufactured by the Erie City Irou 
Works, two Lentz engines and two 
Crocker-Wheeler generators—one 15) 
K. W. and one 100 K. W.—furnish the 
power, heat and electricity for the en 
tire development. A refrigerating plant 
cools the drinking water and furnishes 
refrigeration for kitchen use. A watch 
man’s time detector service and fir 
alarm system are installed throughout. 

Underground concrete tunnels, which 
carry the steam, water and gas pipes, 
electric conduits and cables, connect the 
power house with all buildings. The 
tunnels are built to permit workmen to 
walk through for inspection and re 
pairs. 

Company’s Former Homes 


The completion and removal to the 
present new buildings marks the fifth 
home occupied by the company. The 
first consisted of two rooms containing 
800 square feet of floor space in the 
old Keyser Building. Need of mor? 
room compelled a removal in March, 
1899 to new quarters, containing about 
4,200 square feet of floor space, on the 
top floor of the Equitable Building. 
Continuously increasing business neces 
sitated additional space from time 1 
time, so that at the time of the great 
Baltimore fire in February, 1904, the 
company occupied about 6,400 square 
feet of floor space. 

When the fire drove the compaly 
from the Equitable Building, it located 
in an old residence at 625 St. Paul 
Street, which contained roughly abou 
9,000 square feet of floor space; though. 
not having been designed for office pur 
poses, the arrangement was poor, % 
that the increased space scarcely _ 
pensated for the convenience of t 
Equitable Building. A year before the 
fire the company had decided upon the 
erection of an office building devo 
to its own use, and land was purchas + 
The work was commenced immediat? 
after the great fire, and in August, ! - 
the company again moved, this time 4 
its new three-story building located HH 
the corners of Baltimore Street, & ; 
ford Avenue (then North Street) 1 
Fayette Street, which contained 
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— 
95,000 square feet of floor space, de- 
yoted to company purposes, and about 
3000 additional square feet, which was 
eased to tenants. 


pai MA. 
1906 — 1912 


FORMER HOMES—IN T 





HE TWO PICTURES AT 


ies were added to the building, making 
it a five-story structure. It was thought 
that this aggregate space of 41,000 
square feet would be adequate for the 





THE TOP THE COMPANY OCCUPIED 
THE SPACE MARKED 


In two years—that is in 1907—the 
necessity of an addition to the building 
became apparent, and in 1908 two stor- 


company’s needs for many years to 
come. However, the business continued 
to grow more rapidly than was antici- 


pated and in 1910 larger accommoda- 
tions became necessary. 

As the building was not structurally 
capable of carrying any more stories, 
the extension had to be in another di- 
rection. The adjoining property was 
accordingly purchased, and in July, 
1911, the tearing down of the buildings 
on it was commenced. 

Out of this arose an additional five- 
story building running from Baltimore 
Street to Fayette with the large and 
attractive tower at the Baltimore 
Street end, forming the dominant fea- 
ture of the building which served the 
company until it became necessary tuo 
move to the new group. 





STRIKE COMPANY REORGANIZES 





Employers’ Mutual To Be Placed On 
Stock Mutual Basis; $100,000 Capi- 
tal and $150,000 Reserves 





Baltimore, September 28.—Insurance 
Commissioner Keating has approved a 
plan of reorganization of Employers 
Mutual Insurance and Service Com- 
pany, proposed to him at a conference 
Friday with policyholders and creditors 
of the company. Following the meet- 
ing, the officers and board of directors 
of the strike company tendered their 
resignations and temporary officers 
were elected. J. W, Bothwell was elect- 
ed president; L. D. Passano, vice-presi- 
dent; and William E. Thomsen, secre- 
tary and treasurer. A new board of 
directors was also elected. 

While the plan of reorganization must 
be first accepted by the policyholders, 
who are now voting on the subject, it 
is practically certain that Commis- 
sioner Keating will withdraw his bill of 
complaint when the case comes up for 
hearing on October 15. 

The reorganization plan calls for the 
operation of the company on a stock 
mutual basis. The policyholders of the 
company will contribute to a capital 
stock of $100,000 and reserves of $150,- 
000. 


Six Months’ Record 
Of the Iowa B. & C. 


SURPLUS INCREASES 


Premiums Show Most Gain in Fidelity 
and Surety; Burglary Losses 
Continue 


$64 000 





The first six months’ of 1921 state- 
ment of the Iowa Bonding & Casualty, 
of Des Moines, shows total admitted 
assets of $1,787,800, and surplus to pol- 
icyholders of $1,216,973. 

President Emory H. English said to 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“For your information, as requested, 
may say that the volume of business 
transacted by the company during the 
first six months of 1921 showed a small 
increase over the territory outside of 
Chicago over the amount written in 
1920. The company canceled its Chi- 
cago’ agency in October, 1920, and has 
received only renewal premiums since 
that time on business retained. 

“While loss ratios have been high 
during the year, the company’s surplus 
was increased $64,000 over the state- 
ment of December 31, 1920. In the lines 
written our company has shown the 
most increase in fidelity and surety 
business. While general conditions ars 
unsettled and companies are experienc- 
ing comparatively heavy burglary 
losses, I find that our own showing in 
loss for the months of May, June and 
July is considerably improved over the 
first four months of the year.” 





ADDS ANOTHER LINE 


The United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company is now writing sprinkler 
leakage insurance. A special depart- 
ment, under the supervision of Charles 
S. Thayer, will handle sprinkler leak- 
age and general water damage insur- 
ance. 








Hart Darlington 
Manager 








SPS enaneene sr eee 


59 John Street, New York 


J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 
J. H. Burger, Supt. of Agencies 
O. F. Gant, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society Limited. 


Local Department, 100 William St. 


tan 


Norwich Union Indemnity Company 


45 John Street, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 


NORWICH UNION policies are equal to any that 
can be purchased. They cost no more and have been 
backed for a century and a quarter by a reputation 
for honorably and liberally fulfilling obligations. 


J. G. Mays, Secretary 


They represent the SQUARE DEAL, 


E. F. Schleyer, Secretary Metropoli- 

District 

Oliver Bennett, Asst. Secretary Met- 
ropolitan District 


. 








In Union There Is Strength—In Norwich Union There Is Strength Plus Security And Service 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, Rents, Explo- 
sion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Tourist Baggage and all forms of Casualty Insurance. 
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GOOD UNDERWRITING PROFIT 





Ocean Examination Showg Splendid 
Results Achieved in Three 


Year Period 





The United States branch of the 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corpora- 
tion of London has made very satisfac- 
tory progress during the past three 
years, as the report of the examination 
by the New York State Insurance De- 
partment shows. From December 31, 
1917, to December 31, 1920, the United 
States branch made an underwriting 
profit of $1,775,244.72 and an invest- 
ment profit of $1,299,674.69, or a total 
profit of $3,074,919.41. 

The total admitted assets of the 
American branch on December 31, 1920, 
were $18,251,115, Liabilities were $14,- 
481,124, including $894,325 for outstand- 
ing losses, and a special reserve of 
$7,370,668 for unpaid liability and com- 
pensation claims, and $5,181,748 for un- 
earned premiums. The examiners’ re- 
port is an exhaustive one and shows 
an increase in surplus of $2,839 in ex- 
cess of the amount claimed by the 
corporation. 

In concluding their report, the ex- 
aminers say: 

“This report shows the United States 
branch of the corporation to be in a 
sound financial condition, with admit- 
ted assets of $18,251,115.41 and a sur- 
plus over all liabilities of $2,969,990.51, 
which, with its capital funds of $800,000, 
provides a surplus to policyholders of 
$3,769,990.51. ' 

“Since the last examination of the 
United States branch, the net premiums 
written have increased from $8,919,- 
348.42 for the year 1917 to $15,310,477.90 
for the year 1920; the total admitted 
assets have increased from $9,316,771.23 
to $18,251,115.41; the liabilities have in- 
creased from $6,455,106.81 to $14,481,- 
124.90; capital funds have been in- 
creased from $250,000 to $800,000, and 
the surplus has increased from $2,611,- 
664.42 to $2,969,990.51. 

“As shown in the exhibits heretofore 
set forth the underwriting has proven 
profitable, the net gain therefrom for 
the past three years being $1,775,244.72. 
During that period the investment gains 
amounted to $1,299,674.69, thereby mak- 
a net gain from underwriting and in- 
vestments of $3,074,919.41, Books of 
account and records are accurately com- 
piled and readily audited. Adequate 
reserves are maintained and claim files 
contain information sufficient to indi- 
cate any probable loss. The affairs of 
the United States branch of the cor- 
poration are efficiently managed and its 
treatment of policyholders and claim- 
ants is fair and equitable.” 





INDUSTRIAL BOARDS MEET 

The International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions, at its annual meeting in Chicago 
last week, authorized the appointment 
of a special committee to ascertain the 
procedure followed by the _ various 
boards handling workmen’s compensa- 
tion in the different states and the 
Canadian provinces, with a view to ef- 
fecting a uniform basis for payment of 
compensation claims, as well as a uni- 
form standard of payment for partial 
disability. The committee will report 
its findings at the next annual meeting 
of the association, which will be held 
in Baltimore, at a date to be fixed by 
the executive committee. 

New Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Robert E. Lee, Marylana; 
vice-president, F. A. Duxbury, Minne- 
sota;  secretary-treasurer, Ethelbert 
Stewart, Washington, D. C.; executive 
committee, Charles S. Andrus, Illinois; 
Lee Ott, West Virginia: Judge Baxter 
Taylor, Oklahoma; Maj. E. S. Gill, 
Washington (state); Henry D. Sayer, 
New York; F. W. Armstrong, Nova 
Scotia. 





The Zurich has entered Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 
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UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
& GUARANTY COMPANY 


Has Removed from 47 CEDAR STREET 
To Its Own New Building 
75 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Liberty Street 





Resources in 1896 
Date of Organization 
$250,000 


Resources Aug. 31, 1921 
Twenty-Five Years Later 


$34,164,983.72 


Accomplished by Fair Dealing, By Honesty of Purpose, By Adhering Strictly to the 
Truth, and By Rendering the Best Service. 


Statement As Of August 31, 1921 


Resources 
Cash on hand and in depositories . $2,875,849.80 





Investments, bonds and _ stocks, 
PR OD 6s don kvecceenies 19,242,335.11 
Home office property and other 
SD bavuwww tt webrn&aelk nas 1,297,717.02 
New York office property and 
improvements ............... 887,947.15 
*Premiums in course of collec- 
Te i a i a al i a 8,905,089.21 
Loans on collaterals, loans on 
mortgages, interest due and 
accrued, due from associated 
companies and other assets.... 956,045.43 
$34,164,983.72 


*Included in the above are premiums three months 
overdue amounting to $1,031,415.06, which, according to 
the rules of the Insurance Department, may be deducted 
from resources. 


Cash Capital 
Surplus 
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Premium Reserve 
Claim Reserves 


Liabilities 


is aeingy >see oe pil $4,500,000.00 


5,517,971.71 
wrety, Ce eee 11,215,360.89 
ee PEET TT rat Ra 10,752,879.48 
2,178,771.64 


oeoeere eee eee eee 





$34,164,983.72 





This Company last year wrote $25,060,274.68 in premiums. 


To September Ist, 1921, 


the premiums written are over 


$2,000,0G60.00 in excess of corresponding period in 1920. 





A COMPANY EVER PREPARED TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 








Issues 
Judicial Fraternal Order 
Contract Bank 
Fidelity Internal Revenue 
Official and 
Railroad Customs 

Bonds 


Accident-Health 
Bank Check 
Blanket Residence 


Burglary, Plate Glass 


Physicians, Dentists and 
Druggists’ Liability 





SERVICE 


STRENGTH 


Issues 

Employers, Public and 
General Liability 

Automobile 

Elevator Teams 

Sprinkler Leakage 

Water Damage 

Workmen’s Collective 

Workimen’s Compen- 
sation 


Policies 


EFFICIENCY 





We Will Be Pleased to Have Clients Call and Inspect Our New Quarters 
JOHN R. BLAND, President 


Alonzo Gore Oakley 


MANAGERS 


Edward R. Lewis | 
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hn Old Friend in New Quarter 
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gAYS STATE INSURANCE 
CONTINUES LIVE TOPIC 
(Continued from page 17) 

gs it has already been resorted to no- 
ticeably in England, where the state 
has become an actual contributor to 
the funds used in its administration. 

Qur states are not rushing into the 
maelstrom of state insurance very 
rapidly, however. — State after state, 
after careful investigation, has declined 
to adopt the state fund policy and in 
gome cases where it does exist experts 
have declared that the management is 
inefficient and inadequate, with either 
no or little supervision; financially 
weak, and as a practical workable in- 
¢itution, imperfect and dilatory. Ac- 
wrding to the latest information at 
my disposal, eight states operate a 
state fund exclusively in connection 
with workmen’s compensation, while 
nine permit it in competition with other 
systems; thirty-one allow the opera- 
tion of private companies, with or with- 
out competitive state funds, though 
generally without, while thirty-one 
sates also allow the plan of self- 
insurance. y 

As to the method of compensation 
insurance adopted employers generally 
prefer the private company method, 
while employees are not in accord as 
to their preferences; and incidentally it 
may be stated that during the under- 
writing of marine and war risks by 
the federal government, it was found 
that merchants and ship-owners pre- 
ferred the private markets, owing .to 
the more elastic conditions granted 
and the absence of the red tape inevi- 
table in the conduct of government 
operations. 

Real State Insurance 


While there are in the United States 
a few instances of state insurance in 
a more or less modified form, as a mat- 
ter of fact, speaking broadly and gen- 
erally, there is no such thing as state 
insurance in the proper use of that 
term. Real state insurance, as ex- 
Superintendent Hotchkiss has well said, 
means: “Shall insurance be written by 
the State itself?” Shall it) be adopted 
in reality? Shall the state activelv en- 
gage in the insurance business? Shall 
it confine itself to one or a few branch- 
es or extend its operation to all? 

Outside of the Massachusetts savings 
bank life insurance plan, which to ‘a 
certain degree is state insurance, the 
Wisconsin fiasco, and a few sporadic 
attempts elsewhere, it has received 
little encouragement in this country. 
This does not mean that there are not 
other examples of state insurance well 
known in the insurance world, such as 
life insurance in Italy, insurance in 
many forms in New Zealand (though 
nt as a monopoly) and in various 
forms in Denmark, Norway, Germany, 
France and other countries which 
might be mentioned. 

By and large however, states and 
governments are not providing funds 
with which to meet losses which may 
occur under the various kinds of in- 
surance, 

This would be the true sample of 
state insurance. They are thus far 
content to manage funds created out 
of contributions which private parties 
make. They thus present further evi- 
dence of that control by the state al- 
teady advanced quite far énough for its 
own good, the good of the people or of 
the business interests affected by it. 
and which unless it be checked, means 
the actual conduct of insurance and of 
affairs in general in the. long. run. 

ums Up State Insurance, Arguments 

The arguments for state. insurance 
are summed up as follows; and here I 
make no distinction between real state 
insurance and state managed insurance. 
and state regulated imsurance, and J 
would almost say, state supervised 
i yee 

is claimed that if the state en- 
gaged in the insuranee h ‘ SS, econ- 


omy of administrations would be pro- 
moted; thrift would ke eneouraged; 


the public would be better served, and 
in ease of social insurance, so-called, 
industrial injustice would be mitigated, 
contentment increased, pauperism di- 
minished, and generally men would be 
elevated to a higher and nobler con- 
ception of themselves and their facul- 
ties. It seems to me, however, that 
there is very little in all this which is 
worthy of consideration. I can see lit- 
tle in it for the general welfare. In- 
dustrial injustice will be mitigated, 
contentment promoted, pauperism di- 
minished, higher ideals attained, not 
when the state owns and manages in- 
surance and other vital concerns, but 
when men realize that there is some- 
thing in life beyond the making of 
money; when the interests of one are 
regarded with no more concern than 
the interests of all; when we realize 
that the law of God, and not the law of 
man is recognized as the compelling 
force. 

Some of the arguments against State 
insurance are that it is un-American; 
promotes socialism; hampers individ- 
ualism; is practically impossible under 
a government of forty-eight different 
states. whose ideas and methods as to 
insurance and the other affairs of life 
differ so radically; that delays in set- 
tlement of even just claims are inevi- 
table; that politics would control its 
management, and that the State as a 
whole is not adapted to do this sort 
of thing. 

Would Not Work Out Well 

With some of these objections I 
sympathize; with others, however, I 
have no sympathy. I believe as far as 
insurance is concerned that under our 
system of forty-eight state govern- 
ments it would not work advantageous- 
ly. I am confident that on the whole 
it is not as beneficial to those concerned 
as the svstem of private companies, 
and I believe that politics would more 
or less control its management and 
prevent its successful operation, and 
this is true of all affairs and is not 
confined to insurance. 

If state ownership as a general pro- 
position means socialism, I cannot give 
it my support. On the other hand 
when we assail state ownership by 
reason of its being un-American and 
hampering the constitutional liberty of 
the citizen, I am not always convinced. 

I realize that we are exposed to 
many and great dangers by reason of 
many strange ideas and theories of 
sovernment which are being introduced 
into this country by people who are un- 
familiar with our form of government, 
and the principles on which it is found- 
ed. Different races. laneuares, and 
evstoms have been brought to us bv 
the many thousands, who have entered 
our gates, and they are strongly influ- 
encing our national life, our laws and 
our institvtions, sometimes for good, 
generally for bad. They are to a Jarre 
degree un-American and are not to be 
favorably entertained. We do not have 
to import these foreign influences, how- 
ever. to find out how constantly and 
anietly our whole system of govern- 
ment is undergoing great changes, and 
that what was American half a century 
aren has given way to methods quite 
different—methods clearly not Ameri- 
can then—but quite American now, I 
anticipate. 

The old theory of personal liberty has 
erredually yielded to governmental con- 
trol. management and ownership. We 
have lone since passed the test of 
whether this industry or that is mono- 
polistic or whether it is impressed with 
a public interest. The test now is, are 
the peonvle so interested and so benefited 
that the solution is governmental in- 
terference. The federal government 
directs the development of agriculture, 
regulates public health, builds high- 
ways, runs railroads, controls water- 
wavs, does a hanking business, and ex- 
tends its national oversicht to many 
other affairs minutely and in great de- 
tail. Even now in a bill pending be- 
fore the present Congress, it is pro- 
posed to place the operation of the 


coal industry within her domain. Busi- 
ness of nearly every kind and character 
is subject to her regulation and control. 
In a hundred ways she has encroached 
upon the police power of the several 
states and the rights of the individual 
citizen under the plea that she can free 
us from all our ills. Hundreds of in- 
dustries neither monopolistic nor im- 
pressed with a public interest have 
been drawn into the meshes of govern- 
ment control and management which 
in the last analysis mean state owner- 
ship. The states which at first exer- 
cised in a multitude of ways, under the 
operation of their police power, this 
control and management, have yielded 
that power to the federal government. 
This has been done by mutual consent 
and quiet acquiescence. The states 
have yielded their independence in 
manifold ways, and the national gov- 
ernment has assumed control. 
Personal Liberty 

We sit quietly by and see all this 
done with little consideration and less 
remonstrance. We have seen this ac- 
complished recently in a new amend- 
ment to our constitution which not only 
robbed us of our personal liberty, but 
smothered under its broad mantle any 
idea of state rights and state inde- 
pendence, which were once considered 
real American, and in many cases ought 
to be so considered now. 

It is contended that the system of 
state insurance is un-American in that 
it restricts our freedom, and is an at- 
tack upon our personal liberties; that 
government should confine itself to the 
function of governing, leaving the indi- 
vidual free to exercise his liberty; but 
is this an answer, in spite of what I 
have said, if really better service can 
be procured, and the welfare of the 
people be enhanced advantageously 
otherwise? From time when the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the contrary, 
private rights have been yielding to 
public rights, when the general good 
so demanded. 

Some Other Remedy Needed 

In the report of the State Commission 
to the Connecticut Legislature, to which 
I have already alluded, the Commission 
said: 

“Humanity would seem to demand that some 

provision should be made for the results of 
accidents under industrial conditions as they 
now (1913) exist.” 
These conditions have not changed,— 
at least their force has not been amel- 
iorated. For one, I have sometimes 
thought that strong reasons existed for 
extending the benefits of the workmen’s 
compensation act to other forms of aid. 
Humanity still calls. 

I do not believe in socialism, as I 
have already said. I am not an ad- 
herent of state insurance. If, however, 
what I am about to say is socialism, 
then I must be so classed. * * * 

Quotes E. D. Duffield 

In 1919, Mr. Edward D. Duffield, Vice- 
President and Associate General Coun- 
sel of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, in an address before the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents,—A 
God-fearing and a man-loving address, 
—said: 

“Tf the dangers anticipated by the fathers 
(the framers of our Declaration of Independence 
and of our Constitution) are to be avoided, there 
must be a regeneration of Americans. It must 
consist in a clear recognition of the fact that 
the first duty of each individual citizen is not 
to himself, nor to any organization of which 
he may be a member. nor to any class in which 
his lot may fall. but to the commonwealth 
itself. As this Government was framed for 
the purpose of protecting the rights of its 
individual citizens by preventing the invasion 
of those rights by others, so we as individual 
citizens must recognize today that the claims 
of the whole are always greater than the claim 
of any part. A realization of this doctrine 


would go far to cure most of the present day 
ills.” 


We have hitherto held two alterna- 
tives before our eyes, as far apart as 
the poles and as opposed as two con- 
tending armies. They are the extreme 
of socialism, with its impossible aspira- 
tions on the one hand, and extreme in- 
dividualism on the other, with its as- 
pirations altogether too frequently at- 
tained. Socialism is impracticable and 
undesirable. Extreme individualism 
as we see it exemplified in many in- 


stances is equally undesirable. Accu- 
mulations of great wealth, either by 
individuals or corporations, and the 
power that goes with them are bad for 
the nation, bad for the people; threaten 
our future, our prosperity, and our hap- 
piness, unless they be governed by the 
right motives and used in the right 
spirit. Their evil influences cannot be 
counteracted by “foundations” or “in- 


stitutes’; by the creation and main- 
tenance of great libraries or great 
museums. We must realize that all 


wealth is given us as trustees for the 
common good. We must find a com- 
mon level where all humanity can 
meet; where the rights of an individual 
yield to the common rights of all; 
where the welfare of all is paramount 
to the rights of any one individual; 
where the needs of my fellowmen are 
of equal or greater importance to me 
than my own needs. To this end we 
need “no appeal to a misty state, whose 
ownership relieves of pressure and 
stifles initiative” as some one has well 
said; nor need there be any attack on 
private property as such, for property 
may be so used that its strength and 
power will be clearly shown and em- 
phasized. 

Human life must not be measured in 
terms of a debasing commercialism; in 
dollars and cents; in the products 
which it can turn out day by day, but 
in terms of a common spiritual citizen- 
ship, where the souls of men are of 
more account than the labor of their 
hands, and the hearts of all men beat 
in rhythmic unison. Suppose a hundred 
thousand men in this land should to- 
morrow promulgate as their rule of con- 
duct the so-called Golden Rule, and try 
with all their heart and soul to put that 
rule into practice. Do you think that 
nothing would come of such an effort? 
Already, I am told by those who know, 
that men of all sorts and conditions 
are seeking a practical application of 
this rule. Men with differences, either 
real or imagined, are already seeking 
to solve their problems about a com- 
mon table. Only a few days ago I read 
in the New York “Times” how Great 
3ritain was seeking to re-build her so- 
cial and economic fabric on a broader 
and surer foundation by submitting the 
various questions of difficulty to repre- 
sentative bodies of both employers and 
employes, gathered together at a com- 
mon table and without the intervention 
of government. 

Here is where all this discussion has 
a close relation to state insurance, for 
it makes little difference whether it be 
state insurance or an association be- 
tween the state and some other indus- 
try or business, the fundamental prin- 
ciples are the same. The state should 
be eliminated, and possibly by the ap- 
plication of some of the principles of 
humanity which God has implanted 
within us all, we might come to realize 
that state control, state management, 
or state supervision even, was less es- 
sential to our common good than most 
of us imagine, whether it be applied to 
insurance or to any other vital concern 
in our economic or industrial life. 





G. W. HAVENS TO RETIRE 





Leaves Simpson, Campbell, Havens & 
Co., Boston, November 1; New 
Amsterdam Appointment 





George W. Havens will retire from 


Simpson, Campbell, Havens & (Co., 
Boston, on November 1. The firm wiil 


be dissolved and succeeded by Hugh T. 
Campbell & Co., the personnel remain- 
ing the. same as before, with the 
exception of Mr. Havens. The agency 
has been appointed managers in Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty, and 
will handle all casualty lines, except 
fidelity and surety. This is one of the 
most successful agencies in New Fng- 
land. It handles these fire comranies: 
American Central, Detroit F. & M. ané 
Michigan F. & M, 
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Cleveland Agents 
On Automobile Rates 


THEY WANT TO BE CONSULTED 





Letter From Cleveland Casualty Under- 
writers’ Association Read to Na- 
tional Association Convention 





A letter to W. G. Wilson, Aetna Life, 
of Cleveland, from the Cleveland Cas- 
ualty Underwriters’ Association, was 
read to the National Association of 
Casualty Agents at the White Sulphur 
convention. It follows: 

“At the opening of the 1921-22 sea- 
son of the Cleveland Casualty Under- 
writers’ Association the matter of au- 
tomobile insurance rates was brought 
to attention. It is apparent that there 
is to be a revision of automobile: rates 
and the method of determining’ the 
same on the part of the National Work- 
men’s Compensation Bureau is’ of inter- 
est to us. In the past there have been 
many changes made of which the 
agents have had no information until 
the rates were completed and announced 


through the papers. 

“You will, doubtless, recall three or 
four years ago it was the judgment of 
the Bureau to effect a schedule which 
resulted in from ten to fifteen per cent 
decrease in automobile liability and 
property damage rates and this in face 
of a rising market on practically all 
commodities sold. Since that time 
conditions have been reversed and our 
rates have steadily gone upward, pre- 
senting difficulties for selling agents 
to overcome as follows: 

“(1) Justification in explaining to 
our assureds raise in rates in face of 
falling market. 

“(2) Inviting activity of mutual and 
reciprocal rate competition. 

“(3) Encouragement of existing sen- 
timent for monopolistic State fund for 
automobile insurance as disclosed from 
time to time by editorials in the daily 
press. 

“Another disagreeable feature from 
the agents’ standpoint is the publica- 
tion of these rates, generally made a 
few days later than the effective date 
of same. This fact has likewise added 
to the perplexities of the assureds when 
they, as individuals, happened to be 
affected. 

“As it is the agent and not the com- 
panv uvon whom falls the burden of 
explaining and justifying rates and 
changes to the public, we believe that 
if agents, or at Jeast a committee of 
agents, would be invited to the confer- 
ence on rating and underwriting ques- 
tions some of our troubles as to rates 
and classifications would be eliminated 
and casualty agents, throughout the en- 
tire country, would be placed in a bet- 
ter vosition to explain such changes 
to clients. 

“The writer was requested at the last 
meeting of the Cleveland Casualty 
Underwriters’ Association to bring this 
matter to your attention to see if it 
would be possihle to have a resolution 
passed at the White Sulphur Springs 
convention to the effect that when 
changes in automobile liability and 
vroperty damage rates and underwrit- 
ine methods are discussed. to have 
salesmen, through general agents, 
agents or field men, represented at the 
conference. 

“Cleveland Casualty Underwriters’ 
Association. 
“By C. L. Krum, Secretary.” 





In the President Kingsley testimonial 
application H. B. Rosen, of the New 
York Life, secured seventy applications 
in four weeks. 


International Meeting 
~ An Enjoyable Affair 


CABELL’S SPLENDID ADDRESS 








Casualty Underwriters Have Joint Con- 
vention at White Sulphur Springs; 
Plenty of Good Golf 





The annual conventions of the casualty 
associations in White Sulphur Springs last 
week as usual emphasized the social fea- 
ture. Attendance was small and good- 
fellowship reigned supreme. Since the 
last convention the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
has been unique among trade organiza- 
tions. It has not had a president. It is 
true that Charles H. Neeley, of the Ocean, 
was elected to that office, but the machine 
got out of commission somewhere because 
apparently Mr. Neeley did not accept the 
office, and as a result there was no presi- 
dent throughout the year. 

The International Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters managed to 
exist through twelve months without a 
president, neither gaining nor losing 
ground. When ‘the convention opened, 
Norman R. Moray, of the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity, presided with his usual 


grace. He was later elected chairman of 
the executive committee. 

A. Duncan Reid, of the Globe Indem- 
nity, was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation and gave assurances that he would 
serve all year and be in the chair at the 
next annual convention. 

One of the unique features of the joint 
session of the underwriters and agents 
was the reading of so-called confidential 
communications. Hartwell Cabell, coun- 
sel for the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference. 
worthv address on The Automobile Insur- 
ance Situation. In another section of this 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter the 
major portion of his paper is printed. 


New Officers 


Officers of the International Association 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
were elected as follows: President, ‘A. 
Duncan Reid, president of the Globe In- 
demnity; vice-president, F. Highlands 
Burns, president of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty; secretary-treasurer, F. Robertson 
Jones, New York. The members of the 
executive committee are: Norman R. 
Moray, Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
chairman; David Van Schaack, Aetna 
Life; Manton Maverick, Continental Cas- 
ualty; R. R. Brown, American Surety, 
and C. F. Frizzell, vice-president. In- 
demnity Insurance Company of North 
America. The committee of four on con- 
ference with agents is composed of: Ed- 
son Lott. president, United States Cas- 
ualty: F. Highlands Burns. president, 
Maryland Casualty; Charles H. Holland, 


delivered a _ note- - 


Bad Adjustment; 
‘Bad Underwriting 


TO BLAME FOR’ SITUATION 





Cabell Tells Casualty Men That Com- 
panies and Agents Are Responsible 
for Auto Losses 





A table of rates which does not take 
into consideration the moral hazards con- 
nected with the insurance business, and 
a practice of underwriting which ignores 
the moral hazard in accepting or refusing 


a risk, will never succeed in lifting the 
automobile insurance business out of the 
Slough of Despond into which it has fal- 
len—so spoke Hartwell Cabell, counsel for 
the National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference, at the joint meeting of the 
International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters held in the ball room 
of “The White” at White Sulphur Springs 
last Friday. 

Mr. Cabell, because of his long and in- 
timate association with the automobile in- 
surance business, is one of the leading 
authorities on this branch of the business, 
and what he has to say on the present 
situation in this field is particularly well- 
worth while. Mr. Cabell was counsel for 
the first Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference and also became counsel for the 
second National Conference which was 
formed by the merger of the first with a 
Western Conference. He later was ap- 
pointed counsel for the present National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference, 
which organization is a recent reorganiza- 
tion of automobile associated activities. 

In addressing the joint meeting at 
White Sulphur Springs, Mr. Cabell re- 
viewed his association with the automo- 
bile business, and then went on to say: 

“By reason of this long familiarity with 
the development of automobile insurance, 
I think that I may speak with considera- 
ble authority in analyzing the present de- 
plorable condition of the business, and in 
pointing out what can be done by the 
companies and by the agents to better 
conditions, and what must be done if any 
such result is to be accomplished, and 
the business placed upon a sound footing. 

“It is not necessary for me to stand 
here and tell you what these present con- 
ditions are. You know them, certainly as 
well as, if not better than I do. You 
know the constant increases in rates, the 
various restrictions in coverage, the mul- 
titude of expedients that have been tried 
from time to time, and are now being 








president, Royal Indemnity, and Robert 
J. Sullivan, secretary, The Travelers. 

The total:-membership of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters is fifty-two companies, one 
bureau, and five individuals. The Reli- 
ance Life Insurance Company of Pitts- 
burgh and the First Reinsurance Company 
of Hartford were admitted to membership 
at the meeting. 
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emma. 
tried in various sections of the coup, 
for the purpose offdecreasing the Present 
ruinous loss ratios, but although | ma 
not be able to tell any new fact, it is pos. 
sible that I can so assemble the facts 3) 
ready known to you as to enable yoy to 
reach proper conclusions both as to the 
seat of the evil and as to the best rem. 
dies to be applied. 

“In my judgment the present situation is 
due to two things. First, bad adjustmen; 
which is the fault of the companies: and 
second, bad underwriting, which must be 
laid to the agents. You gentlemen in th 
insurance business can base your rates 
upon physical hazards and you may jy 
able to arrive at adequate rates upon tha 
basis taken alone. That alone will no 
cure the evils. A great step has already 
been taken in adopting a scientific method 
of rating as applied to the structure of 
cars, in place of the old list price plan 
But a table of rates which does not take 
into consideration the moral hazards cop. 
nected with the insurance business, and 4 
practice of underwriting which ignore 
the moral hazard in accepting or refusing 
a risk, will never succeed in lifting the 
business out of the Slough of Despond 
into which it has fallen. 

Agent’s Position 

“I wonder whether it has ever occurred 
to any of you gentlemen that an insyr. 
ance agent occupies a position almost 
unique in the law of agency. In the first 
place, by reason of the artificial structure 
of waiver and estoppel that has been built 
up around the insurance business by our 
courts, whereby in the face of the letter 
of the contract, an agent by his act or 
omission, is held to waive for the com- 
pany, the most important provisions of 
the contract, an insurance agent has 2 
power with respect to his principal's bus- 
ness, far greater than that possessed by 
an ordinary mercantile agent. The slight- 
est omission or misstep on the part of the 
agent may be visited by consequences to 
the principal, which may result in depriy- 
ing that principal of the very safeguards 
which he has undertaken to throw around 
him by his contract. 

“In this connection it may interest you 
to know the reason why courts have gone 
to the exterit that they have, in defeating 
the provisions of the policy. It is nota 
matter of prejudice on the part of the 
courts against insurance companies, al- 
though the human element may enter into 
any case, and the sympathy of the judge 
on the bench or the man sitting on the 
jury naturally leans toward the man who 
has suffered the loss of his property ant 
is seeking to recover its value froma 
corporation, whose business is to pay such 
losses. The old marine policy, which was 
the earliest form of insurance known in 
modern times, was drafted on an entirely 
different theory from that met with in 
the preparation of modern fire or auto- 
mobile policy. The marine underwriter 
specifically stated in his contract the hav- 
ards against which he was willing to i- 
sure, and the circumstances under which 
a loss from those hazards would be cov 
ered by the policy. As a result of this 
method of drawing a policy, the plaintif 
coming into court was confronted with 
the rule of law that the burden was upon 
him to bring his loss within the terms 
the policy, atid that until that burden was 
satisfied there could be no recovery there 
under. en fire insurance was bom, 
underwriters in drafting a policy pursued 
the opposite théory. A broad coveragt 
was given in the first place and this broal 
coverage was followed by various asl 
sundry lausés containing ‘conditions 
subsequent,’ the happening of any one ® 
which would defeat recovery, and the & 
clusions which were intended to limit the 
right of recovery under the policy. {net 
is a recognized principle of law that for 
feitures are,to be avoided whenever po 
sible, and it is the duty of a court, ® 
administer law and in construing 
contract Containing a forfeiture clause, 
search thé ré¢ord for facts upon which ' 
avoid the forfeiture. Therefore, W ashe 
fire policy 6r ati automobile policy . ° 
before the court for construction, the . 
den is thtust. upon the defendant who : 
seeking to avail himself of a forfeittrt, 
run the gamut, in the presence of 2 '™” 

+. him if it 
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can be clone either by the doctrine of 
yaiver or estoppel, or any other recog- 
sized principle of law applicable to the 





moLeaving aside questions of waiver and 
estoppel and the power of the agent. by 
acts or omissions to render his principal 
jable, we come to a far more dangerous 
element in the relation between an insur- 
ance agent and his company. I shall call 
this element the personal equation, al- 
though it might be termed a moral haz- 
ad. Although an insurance agent is 
giled the agent of the company and re- 
gives his compensation from the com- 
way, he is in fact inmost instances the 
representative of the assured. 
Moral Hazard Enters 

“The assured is his client, very often 
his friend. When loss occurs this friend 
or client expects the agent to see that 
his loss as he presents it is paid. For 
he purpose of retaining his good will, 
and with a view to writing his future in- 
wrance and the insurance of his friends, 
it is to the interest of the agent that the 
ss should be paid promptly and in full, 
and there you have at once a clash of 
interest anc! inconsistency in the position 
of the agent. Assuming to represent the 
insurance company, his legal duty being 
io guard its interests in every particular, 
he seldom deals at arms’ length with the 
assured, but on the contrary his selfish 
interest as he sees it, too often identifies 
him with the assured and is therefore an- 
tagonistic to that of the company. ‘ 

“The position of an insurance agent is 
in some respects not unlike that of -a 
wyer. I venture to say that no lawyer 
in active practice escapes the experience— 
and to some of us it comes very often— 
when the interest of our client is antago- 
nistic to our own, The lawyer who would 
advise his client to take an alternative 
which would be for the interest of the 
lawyer as for instance, one which would 
increase the amount of fees, whereas an- 
other course should have been dictated 
in the interest of the client, is not fitted 
to be a lawyer and should be disbarred. 
You gentlemen in placing insurance and 
in issuing policies must guard yourselves 
and must remember that your duty to 
your company and not your desire for a 
commission on a premium, should govern 
the acceptance of a risk. If you lose 
sight of the interest of your principal in 
the desire to increase your own earnings. 
you stand in the shoes of the unworthy 
lawyer, 

“I am satisfied that the enormous in- 
crease in loss ratios in automobile insur- 
ance is du¢ to a very great extent to the 
increase in moral hazard attendant upon 
this form of insurance, 

“In the early days of the business auto- 
mobiles were a luxury. They were owned 
almost exclusively by persons of consid- 
trable property or earning capacity, to 
whom the loss or gain of the value of the 
automobile was of not sufficient imporr- 
ance to create a temptation which would 
increase the hazard assumed by the com- 
pany. There was, therefore, almost en- 
tirely absent from the business the per- 
sonal equation styled ‘moral hazard’ which 
malmost every form of insurance plays 
0 important a part. Today the owner- 

i) and operation of automobiles for 
llasure purposes has ceased to be a 
uxury confined to the well-to-do, and has 

ome almost universal. Your carpen- 
ttt, your shocmaker, your clerk working 
ota small salary, each owns and oper- 
atts his automobile. The majority of 
automobiles assured is therefore no longer 
confined to the well-to-do, but is in large 
part made up of men of limited or small 

tans. No classification of risks based 
a physical hazards attendant upon the 
© 0 _ or that make of automobile 
Way ” take care of the enormous 
is che ot moral hazard resulting from 
ro ae in the personnel of those who 

“We oo ne —— i. 

~ had very recently an object 

psson bearing directly upon this point. 
. the was discovered in the North River 
e end of one of the piers, what has 
referred to in the papers as ‘an auto- 
tines ot ah A number of ma- 
we Sg ; had been reported as stolen 
iia ound in thia. geaverncd at the 
of the Hudson River. I am in- 


formed that in many instances these ma- 
chines were not even stripped, but had 
been run into the river in a condition 
practically as they left the hands of the 
owner. Automobile thieves do not steal 
machines for the purpose of running them 
off a pier into fifty or sixty feet of water. 
I think it is beyond question that every 
one of the machines which were so dis- 
posed of, represented a loss due to moral 
hazard. 

“T noticed that the question was asked 
at the Convention of Insurance Agents at 
Los Angeles, why it is that two fire and 
theft policies are written to one liability 
policy, with respect to automobiles. There 
is no mystery about the answer; and the 
answer itself reflects directly upon the 
vast change in the character of the in- 
sured. An owner buys insurance for his 
own benefit and not for the benefit of 
other people. A policy covering fire or 
theft inures to the benefit of the owner 
directly, in the happening of either of the 
hazards insured against, whether such 
happening be accidental or intended. In 
the same way liability insurance is only 
bought for the protection of the assured, 
not for the protection of persons who may 
be injured by the insured or his machine. 

The majority of automobiles are today 
owned by men of small means and limited 
incomes who ‘have possibly families to 
support, and who are therefore entitled 
to avail themselves of the statutory ex- 
emption allowed to heads of families, 
Such men are practically immune from 
suits for damages for injuries to third 
persons or tueir property where such 
damages are due to the negligent opera- 
tion of cars. They do not need liability 
insurance because they do not require pro- 
tection against such suits, 

Big Loss Ratios 

“By reason of the increase in this coun- 
try of automobile ownership so that it 
covers practically all classes of individ- 
uals, rich and poor, honest and dishonest, 
and because of the enormous increase of 
moral haza.d resulting therefrom, the 
loss ratios have increased as we have 


never seen them increase. The companies 
are put upon their defense. Insurance 
companies are not charitable or eleemosyn- 
ary institutions, nor are they bloodless 
and predatory corporations. The officers 
who control their destinies are not a class 
apart, but they are responsible to the 
stockholders and are expected by them to 
earn at least a fair return upon the capital 
invested. You have them as a result of 
the situation, the present uneasiness and 
uncertainty on the part of company of- 
ficers, and their feverish efforts to find 
a.way out. Rates are increased, cover- 
ages are restricted, exclusions are in- 
creased from day to day. Experiments in 
all of these directions are tried and upon 
their failing, other experiments, some- 
times more drastic, are in their turn put 
into effect. I venture to assert that none 
of these experiments will prove success- 
ful, and I believe that until the companies 
come to recognize the necessity for care- 
ful, adjustment of automobile losses, and 
until the agents come to recognize the 
necessity of scrupulously careful under- 
writing with respect to the issue of auto- 
mobile policies, taking into due considera- 
tion the personality of the assured, his 
position in the community and his reputa- 
tion among those with whom he lives, no 
answer will be found to the question con- 
stantly being asked: ‘How can present 
conditions be ameliorated ?’ 
Up to the Agents 

“You, gentlemen, agents in the field, 
want for your customers a fair coverage 
at a fair rate of premium. You will 
never get what you consider a fair cov- 
erage at a fair rate of premium until you 
do your part toward eliminating the moral 
hazard attached to the business. You have 
goteto recognize the fact that automobile 
insurance stands in this respect by itself. 
In the case of life insurance the Home 
Office has the advantage of medical ex- 
aminations by its independent medical of- 
ficers, a scrutiny of these examinations 
by its Medical Department, an exhaustive 
questionnaire covering practically the 
medical history, not only of the proposed 




















insurance— 


Automobile Liability 
Property Damage 


General Liability 








ANCE 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


One of the strongest and most progressive 
Casualty and Surety Companies in the 
country, writing the following lines of 


Employer’s and Public Liability 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Personal Accident and Heaith 
Industrial Accident and Health 


Plate Glass 
Surety, Court and Fidelity 
Burglary 

Unearned Premium Reserve - - $1,875,627.02 
Loss Reserve - - - : - 1,443,057.82 
All Other Liabilities . - - - 339,957.32 
Voluntary Reserve - - - - 75,000.00 

Capital - : $750,000.00 

Net Surplus . 500,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders - - - 1,250,000.00 
Assets - ° - - - $4,983,642.16 


























37 
assured but his immediate family, inde- 
pendent investigations in cases of large 
policies by specially appointed investiga 
tors, and all the other checks and balances 


which go to permit the home office to ex- 
ercise the principles of selective under- 
writing in the placing of their policies. 

“In fire insurance you have the mer- 
cantile agency reports, the inspection of 
premises, the maps carefully prepared 
showing internal and external physical 
hazards of the property, and other means 
which permit the exercise of underwriting 
discretion at the home office. So I might 
go down the line of various classes of 
underwriting. 

“In automobile insurance you have none 
of these. Policies run in comparatively 
small amounts. Inspection of the cars or 
independent investigation of the assured 
by the company would be so expensive as 
to make rates prohibitive. Such discrim- 
inative underwriting as is done must be 
done by the agent who places the policy. 
He alone of those connected with the 
company comes in direct contact with the 
assured. He alone must pass upon the 
amount of moral hazard involved in each 
risk and upon his judgment the company 
stands or falls, 

“While what I have said applies more 
particularly to agents in small communi- 
ties and while it may be said that in 
large cities the agent does not come in 
contact with the assured, he does come in 
contact with the broker; he is in a posi- 
tion by questioning the broker and by 
other means, of ascertaining the character 
of moral hazard that he is dealing with, 
and he can, if he desires it, so conduct 
his business, whether he issue the policy 
personally or through employes, or 
whether to the assured directly or through 
a broker, as to minimize, or at least great- 
ly decrease the moral hazard. 

“Of all business insurance is possibly 
in closest analogy in many respects to 
banking. If I go to a bank and wish to 
become a depositor in that bank I must 
identify myself and must satisfy the of- 
ficials of the bank as to my desirability 
as a depositor. Yet, in case of a bank I 
am only asking permission to deposit my 
money with them and to draw checks 
against that deposit. When I take out a 
policy of automobile insurance | am pay- 
ing a small sum of money for the privi- 
lege of possibly calling upon the insur- 
ance company for an amount many times 
the size of my deposit. Yet, as the busi- 
ness is done today, automobile insurance 
policies are sold over the counter very 
much like shoes or calico would be sold 
and no investigation whatever is made to 
ascertain whether from a moral hazard 
standpoint the applicant for a policy is a 
desirable risk.” 





W. O. Lincoln, chief inspector of the 
Great American, recently celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary with the coni- 
pany. He was presented with a hand- 
some electric parlor lamp by the in- 
spection department. 





A $100,000 application in Abilene, 
Tex., was recently written by E. D. La 
Fosse, of the W. J. Behrens agency of 
the Missouri State Life. 








AGENTS ASK TO BE IN 
ON RE-ORGANIZATION 
OF SERVICE BUREAU 
(Continued from page 28) 

companies by placing their workmen's 
compensation and employers’ liability 
insurance .with the California State In- 
surance Fund. We submit this action, 
if truly reported, on the part of a rep- 
resentative of the Federal Government 
is directly in contradiction of President 
Harding’s announcement for more busi- 
ness in government and less Govern- 
ment interference in private business. 
We ask that any such programme for 
California employers be immediately 
abandoned, and we assure you that the 
stock insurance companies, if given op- 
portunity, will develop the complex 
form of coverage which the situation 
requires.” ” 
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TWO AUTO MUTUALS 
WILL BE LIQUIDATED 


(Continued from page 20) 


tract, the agency company has ad- 
vanced the sum of $10,000 to the cas- 
ualty company with the general under- 
standing that such advance shall not 
be repaid except from surplus earnings 
of the company under a provision of 
this kind provided in section 341 of the 
Insurance Law. No agreement in. writ- 
ing, however, has been made concern- 
ing this advance. 

As an offset to the amount of earned 
commission the casualty company 
owed the agency company on date of 
this examination, viz., $1,592.31. The 
casualty company has a glaim against 
the agency company for management 
expenses paid this year which the ag- 
ency company is obligated to meet. 
These items are rent, salaries, furni- 
ture and fixtures and miscellaneous ex- 
penses aggregating $1,267.98. 

As the agency company is admitted 
by its officers to be insolvent and un- 
able to meet its obligations, the officers 
thereof should be called upon to meet 
the net amount which is still owing 
the casualty company for premiums it 
has collected in a fiduciary capacity be- 
longing to the casualty company. 

Expenses 

This company was examined by this 
department as of May 31, 1921 and the 
report thereon dated July 7, 1921, reads, 
in connection with the matter of ex- 
penses, as follows: 


“According to the last report on 
examination of this company, made 
as of January 31, 1921, the expenses 
of management from the beginning 
of business to the above date amount- 
ed to 42.45 per cent of the net pre- 
miums written. 

“Since January 31, 1921 the agen- 
cy company, under its contract with 


expenses including loss expenses 
* + *’ 


Since May 31, 1921 the agency com- 
pany has paid all expenses except the 
items set forth above, aggregating $1,- 
267.98, as referred to. 

Reinsurance of Excess Limits 

The company has reinsured with the 
Employers Indemnity Corporation, of 
Kansas City, Mo., all liability which 
may be incurred by the company in ex- 
cess of $5,000 for injury ‘to any one 
person, and $10,000 for any one acci- 
dent, the liability of the reinsuring com- 
pany not to exceed $50,000 in any one 
event. 

Liquidation of Company 

The officers and directors of the com- 
pany have held several meetings re- 
cently and have practically decided that 
because of the company being so close- 
ly allied with the United States Mutual 
Automobile Fire Insurance Company 
which the officers have decided to liqui- 
date, the casualty company should also 
discontinue business and go into liqui- 
dation. 

I would therefore recommend, in view 
of the impaired financial condition of 
the company, as herein shown, and in 
order to facilitate the liquidation of the 
company and protect all interests in- 
volved, that an application be made by 
you, as Superintendent of Insurance, 
to the Supreme Court for an order to 
take possession of the company for the 
purpose of liquidation, under the pro- 
visions of section 63, of the Insurance 
Law, upon the grounds that the com- 
pany is insolvent and that its continua- 
tion in its present state would be 
hazardous to its members, its creditors 
and the public, 

I would further recommend that the 
Insurance Department proceed to levy 
assessments upon the members of the 
company liable therefor, as may be 
legal and equitable in the premises, in 


order to meet the losses of the com-* 


the insurance company, has paid allpany in full, if this becomes necessary. 


Assessments 


Section 346 of Article 10-B of the 
Insurance Law, under which this com- 
pany is operating, provides, in relation 
to the levying of assessments, as fol- 
lows: 

“The corporation shall in its by- 
laws and policies fix the contingent 
mutual liability of the members for 
the payment of losses and expenses 
not provided for by its cash funds 
but such contingent liability of a 
member shall not be less than an 
amount equal to twice the amount of, 
and in addition to the cash premium 
written in the policy. If the cor- 
poration is not possessed of cash 
funds above its unearned premiums 
sufficient for the payment of incurred 
losses and expenses, it shall make an 
assessment for the amount needed 
to pay such losses and expenses upon 
the members liable to assessment 
therefor, in proportion to their sev- 
eral liability. Every member shall 
be liable to pay and shall pay his 
proportionate part of any assessment 
which may be laid by the corpora- 
tion in accordance with law and his 
contract, on account of losses and 
expenses incurred while he was a 
member if he is notified of such as- 
sessment within one year after the 
expiration of his policy.” 

The company’s policies in relation to 
the right to levy assessments upon the 
members provide as follows: 

“In addition to the premium pro- 
vided for in this policy, the assured 
agrees to pay such assessments as 
may be made by the company in con- 
formity with the insurance law and 
the charter and by-laws of the com- 
pany. The by-laws of the company 
provide that the liability of any mem- 
ber to assessment for any one policy 
year or part thereof shall be at least, 
but in no event greater than an 
amount equal to twice the amount of 
and in addition to the cash premium 


Tt, 
written in the policy. But no mem. 
ber shall be assessed or assessable 
except for losses and exjense 


curred while he was a me mber, ba 
unless he be notified of suc) iss “ 
ment within one year afte; the oe 
piration of this policy.” sass 
Officers 
The following are the present om 
cers of the company: Preside : 2 
Perry; Vice-President and Ge neral] M 
ager, J. M. Young; Second Vice-Prar 
dent, C. F. Skeehan; Secretary poe 
Treasurer, L. H. Parker. it. 
There are thirteen directors. four of 
whom are not members of jh a 
pany. it com- 
Respectfully submitted. 
John E. Diefendorf, Examiner 





GENERAL ACCIDENT BOOMING 





New York Branch Shows Consistent 
Increase In Business Under 
Grady’s Management 





The New York office of t] 


* * Genera] 
Accident, Fire and Life Insurance Cor. 
poration is one of the few companies 


which is forging ahead this year. John 
H. Grady, the New York Manag ser Of the 
Gener ‘al Accident, reports that the prem. 
ium income thus far this year 
preciably over that of 1920. 

The increase in premium income 
averages more than 15 per cent. This 
is a remarkable record in a year when 
insurance in general lines has beep 
falling off with most companies, Mr. 
Grady, being a comparatively newcom- 
er to New York, is building up an eff- 
cient organization, both in field work 
and in administrative work, and his 
success is indicated by his department's 
splendid business report. 


is ap- 

















We are now located'in our new group of 


Home Office Buildings 








Whenever you are in Baltimore it will be a 
| real pleasure to us to have you visit us and 
| be shown what we feel is a most complete 
as well as an uncommon business home. 








Maryland Casualty Company 
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COURTESY 
THE SQUARE D COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


HO loses time when an industrial acci- 
dent happens? 


The entire shop force. 

Who pays for all the time? 

The employer. 

Compensation insurance pays the injured 
workman but it does not indemnify the employ- 
er for the reduced production. 

Travelers Service prevents production losses 
of that sort. 

Travelers Service includes assistance in the 
establishment and maintenance of safety organi- 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


TB 


NT - LIFE - LIA TH + AUTOMOBILE + ST 


L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT 


TRAN LER S 
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zations in factories, effective appeals to workers 
for carefulness, elimination of physical hazards. 

When you sell Travelers Compensation Poli- 
cies you are delivering not only sound insurance 
but the cooperation of a. force which includes 
three hundred expert inspectors, and you are 
also supplying new safety bulletins four times a 
month, and numerous other safety publications — 
in short, a highly-organized and effective acci- 
dent-prevention service. 

Can you win in competition, with that selling 
point? 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Connecticut 
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Travelers Service Pays Employers 
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Life 
Accident 
Health 
Disability 
Group 
Liability 
Workmen’s 
Compensation 
Automobile 
Ccmbination 
Residence 
Aircraft 
Bonds 
Burglary 
Check Alteration 
Property Damage 
Plate Glass 
Flywheel 
Engine Breakage 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Water Damage 
Fire 
Marine 
Personal Effects 
Parcel Post 
Transportation 
Truck Cargo 
Fine Arts 
Jewelry Floater 
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Less Prospecting— 
More Prospects 


HE AZETNA Multiple Line Agent finds his work un- 

usually profitable and decidedly more pleasant 
because he is able to spend so much of his time in actu- 
ally selling his lines and so little, comparatively, in 
searching out and opening up new prospects. 


Once the AZtna Multiple Line Agent has made a con- 
tact with a prospect through the sale of a single policy 
he has practically an unlimited opportunity for the 
sale of the many other lines of protection which his 
client needs and which he, as an AZtna Agent, can 
supply. 


As a result, an AZtna Multiple Line Agent’s list of 
clients is to a large degree his prospect file—a very 
happy state of affairs and one of the principal reasons 
that it pays to be an 7Etna-izer. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
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